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CALL THE THIRD HAGUE CONFERENCE WITHOUT DELAY 


E have for six months been hearing 
rumors that the Third Hague Conference 
was not to be called in 1915. 
This possibility has now been brought to 
public attention by the following utterances: 

On November 8th a dispatch from St. Petersburg was 
printed in the New York World to the effect that the 
Russian Foreign Ministry states there will be no inter- 
national peace conference at The Hague in 1915. “This 
decision has been taken as a consequence of conferences 
Foreign Minister Sazanoff had on his recent European 
tour.” 

On November 26th a cable from The Hague in the 
New York Times stated that the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Netherlands had informed the Second 
Chamber that the premature convocation of the Third 
Peace Conference would seriously hinder the prepara- 
tion of the program. “It will be impossible for the inter- 
national conference to assemble before 1916 or 1917, at 
the earliest, instead of in 1915, as originally planned.” 

These significant statements show that unless the 
friends of peace thruout the world, both nations and 
individuals within the nations, rally in support of the 
Third Hague Conference, it is likely to be delayed or 
even indefinitely postponed. This is the greatest calam- 
ity that has ever threatened the peace movement. 

The First Hague Conference left much unfinished 
business. While not definitely calling upon the nations 
to convoke its successor, it specifically suggested that 
“the questions of the rights and duties of neutrals may 
be inserted in the program of a conference of the near 
future,” and that the question of inviolability of private 
property at sea “may be referred to a subsequent con- 
ference for consideration.” 

In this country—not to go afield—the American Peace 
Society in 1903 presented a petition to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for a stated international congress, 
and the Legislature, true to its traditions of 1837 and 
1838, unanimously past a resolution calling upon Con- 
gress “to authorize the President of the United States 
to invite the governments of the world to join in estab- 
lishing a regular international congress to meet at 
stated periods.” ; 

The next year the Interparliamentary Union held its 
annual session at St. Louis during the Louisiana Expo- 
sition. Hon. Richard Bartholdt, the president, drafted 
the following resolutions, which were unanimously past: 

This conference requests the several governments of the 
world to send delegates to an international conference to 
be held at a time and place to be agreed upon by them for 
the purpose of considering: 

1. The questions for the consideration of which the con- 


ference at The Hague exprest a wish that a future con- 
ference be called. 


2. The negotiation of arbitration treaties between the 
nations represented at the conference to be convened. 

3. The advisability of establishing an international con- 
gress to convene periodically for the. discussion of interna- 
tional questions. 


And this conference respectfully and cordially requests the 
President of the United States to invite all the nations to 
send representatives to such a conference. 

Accordingly, on its way back from St. Louis, the 
Interparliamentary Union proceeded to Washington, 
where the delegates waited upon Mr. Roosevelt. After 
they had all been introduced to the President, Albert 
Gobat, Nobel Prizeman, on behalf of the Union, made 
the chief address, in which he said: 

We look upon this institution (The Hague Conference) 
as the starting point of the most important evolution ever 
entered into by mankind. . . . The contemplated conferences 
must be periodical, and, if I may here express a personal 
idea, they must during the time intervening between the 
general assemblies, have an organ vested with certain su- 
pervising, directing and executive powers. This will prove 
to be the first stage of an international political organization 


similar to that which now exists in the United States and in 
my own country, Switzerland. 


To this and the remarks of the other delegates Mr. 
Roosevelt made a cordial response, ending up with these 
words: “At an early date I shall issue the call for the 
conference, as you suggest.” 

He did call the conference. But when it became evi- 
dent that Russia was a bit jealous of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
initiative he magnanimously withdrew and the formal 
call for the conference was finally issued by Russia. 

After the American delegation was appointed, Mr. 
Root instructed them to introduce a resolution for the 
holding of further conferences within fixt periods and 
arranging the machinery by which such conferences 
may be called and the terms of the program may be 
arranged, ‘without awaiting any new and specific ini- 
tiative on the part of the powers or any one of them. 

How the American delegation carried out these 
instructions has been told by Mr. Choate in his illu- 
minating little volume, The Two Hague Conferences. 
Said he: 

Another important measure that we were instructed to 
press and did press with all our might was in respect to 
future conferences. We had hoped to see established some 
machinery by which automatic action should take place, and 
the conference be called without waiting for the action of 


any particular nation. We claimed that its organization and 
procedure should be in its own hands by means of an in- 


ternational executive committee, which should. gather the 


views of the nations some two or three years beforehand, 
and form a tentative program for submission to the con- 
ference, and that thus the predominance and control of any 
particular nation should be avoided. That, in a modified 
form, was finally past, but with great difficulty and after 
infinite and detailed discussion, which involved almost 
every word of the resolution. 


The exact words of the final act of the Second Hague 
Conference which have to do with the calling of this 
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preliminary committee of the Third Conference are as 
follows: 


Finally, the conference recommends to the powers the 
assembly of a Third Peace Conference which might be held 
within a period corresponding to that which elapsed since 
the preceding conference at a date to be fixt by common 
agreement between the powers, and it calls their attention 
to the necessity of preparing the program of this Third Con- 
ference a sufficient time in advance to ensure its delibera- 
tions being conducted with the necessary authority and 
expedition. 

In order to attain this object the conference considers that 
it would be very desirable that some two years before the 
probable date of the meeting, a preparatory committee 
should be charged by the governments with the task of 
collecting the various proposals to be submitted to the con- 
ference, of ascertaining what subjects are ripe for embodi- 
ment in an international regulation, and of preparing a 
program which the governments should decide upon in suffi- 
cient time to enable it to be carefully examined by the 
countries interested. This committee should be further in- 
structed with the task of proposing a system of organiza- 
tion and procedure for the conference itself. 


It will thus be seen that the international preliminary 
committee should be appointed this year, 1913, if the 
Third Conference is to be held in 1915—the centenary, 
by the way, of the battle of Waterloo. 

Before he retired from office Mr. Taft appointed 
Joshua R. Clark, Solicitor of the Department of State; 
Brigadier-General E. R. Crowder, U. S. A., and Rear- 
Admiral R. Wainwright, U. S. N., members of a prelim- 
inary committee to study the program of the Third 
_ Hague Conference. But whether the new Administration 
proposes to keep them, or to add to their number, or to 
abolish them altogether, is not known. This American 
committee strikes us as being utterly inadequate. In 
our opinion it should be strengthened or abolished. 

But what do Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan propose to 
do? It is evidently too late this year for the inter- 
national preliminary committee to organize and get to 
work. Certainly the Third Conference should not be 
called until the preliminary committee has arranged its 
procedure and program. 

It seems to us the President should either call upon 
Russia or some other nation to issue the call for the 
immediate creation of the preliminary committee or 
else issue the call himself. There is yet time before 1915 
if action is quick. We are well aware how, only at the 
last moment and almost under compulsion, the Second 
Conference recognized Mr. Roosevelt’s initiative in its 
creation, The phrase which we have italicized in the 
following passage would never have been put in the 
final act of the conference save for the prompt and 
patriotic action of James Brown Scott, of the American 
delegation: 

The Second International Peace Congress, proposed in the 
first instance by the President of the United States of 
America, having been convoked, on the invitation of His 
Majesty the eg of All the Russians, by Her Majesty 


the Queen of The Netherlands, assembled on the 15th of 
June, 1907, at The Hague, etc., etc. 


But Mr. Roosevelt did call the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, and the Second Hague Conference did take the 
Third Conference out of the hands of Russia or any 
other power, and put it in the hands of the international 
preliminary committee, and if Russia does not now call 
it into existence, Mr. Wilson or any other head of a 
nation can, as Mr. Roosevelt did in 1904. 

We are aware that M. Beldiman, the Rumanian repre- 
sentative, declared, in accepting the proposition in 
regard to the creation of the Third Hague Conference, 
that it was defective in not defining the manner of 


convoking the Third Conference, and that he was of the 
opinion that, by “initiating the First and Second Confer- 
ences,” the Emperor of Russia “had acquired the right” 
to convoke the Third. Altho this claim went without 
challenge from the delegates present we think there is 
no basis for it in international law or morals, and Mr. 
Wilson should not consider it for a moment. Indeed, 
the President of the United States, together with the 
sovereigns of other nations, is clearly charged with the 
duty of “seeing that this international Duma does not 
share in any of the dangers to which the Russian Duma 
is subject,” as was said in The Independent, November 
14, 1907. 

We have heard of only five reasons why Europe is 
now so apathetic to the Third Hague Conference. 

First—The tangle of eastern European politics. The 
nations are still so concerned with the aftermath of 
the late war that they have no time to give their atten- 
tion to constructive peace proposals. 

Yet the First and Second Hague Conferences might 
have been “called off” on precisely similar grounds. 
Indeed, the Treaty of Portsmouth did not take place 
until a year after President Roosevelt agreed to call the 
Second Conference and the Spanish-American war was 
hardly concluded when the First Conference was called. 

Second—The various Balkan nations may lay their 
grievances before The Hague. If they did so they would 
raise some most inopportune issues. 

But there is not the slightest danger of the confer- 
ence hearing them. The Young Turk party was refused 
a hearing at the Conference of 1899, and Korea in 
1907. Even the Monroe Doctrine was not permitted to 
be discussed when it was pointed out it was not a ques- 
tion of international law, but of domestic policy. 

Third—Certain powers, headed by Germany, have 
memorialized Russia that England has refused to ratify 
the Declaration of London. 

But negotiations are still under way on this subject. 
England will probably ratify it, but even if not, that 
will not prove she is acting in bad faith. 

Fourth—The groups of men who rule Europe do not 
want to be superseded. They are getting frightened at 
all this talk of the Hague conferences being the Parlia- 
ment of Man. 

But the Hague conferences are the promise of the 
Parliament of Man, just as the Hague Court is the 
prophecy of the judicial branch of the “United Nations.” 
It never does harm to work in the open for good causes. 
Indeed, in an era of universal democracy, it is the only 
way to progress. The history of all reforms shows this. 
Only those with a bad issue should keep still. 

Fifth—There is the widespread fear that with the 
one-nation-one-vote rule at the conference, England and 
the United States will form a sort of Anglo-Saxon 
hegemony, and with the support of the twenty Latin- 
American republics, rule the conference and make conti- 
nental Europe take a “back seat.” 

In the first place, there were only forty-six nations 
invited to the Second Conference, of which forty-four 
accepted, and one was admitted toward the end. If 
Latin America voted solidly with the United States and 
England against the rest of the world, the vote would 
be only a minority of 22 to 24. But a most conspicuous 
fact of the Second Conference was that Latin America 
consistently and persistently voted against the United 
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States, and seemed to be anything but anxious to do our 
bidding, despite the fact that we championed most of 
their causes, and one of our delegates was appointed 
for the sole purpose of looking after their interests and 
codperating with them. 

For these and other reasons we urge President 
Wilson and Mr. Bryan forthwith to initiate the move- 
ment that will create the International Preliminary 
Committee, to the end that the Third Conference can 
meet in 1915 on schedule time. And then let that con- 
ference provide for automatic periodic future confer- 
ences, so that this troublous question may never arise 
again. , 

The Hague conferences are the greatest milestones so 
far in man’s evolution from the reign of war to the 
reign of law. In their sessions for the first time in the 
annals of history all the nations of the world have come 
together to discuss affairs common to all. They must 
continue. The duty of all right-minded people is to see 
that they grow in scope and power until the monster of 
war is dethroned and law is enthroned in the councils 
of men. Let the United States take the lead in this 
sacred cause. If any nation in Europe refuses to codp- 
erate let it stay out. 


ON LEADING CIVILIZATION 


E sympathize with the confederated German- 
WH wenn societies and the Robert Emmet Soci- 
ety, of Portland, Oregon. The loyal American citizens 
assembled in these organizations have protested 
against a reported sociological indiscretion of the Hon. 
Walter H. Page, Ambassador of the United States to 
the Court of St. James’s, and they have laid their pro- 
test before the Senate. Mr. Page, if the newspapers have 
correctly quoted him, said in a speech at London that 
his native land is “English led and English ruled,” and 
that “the obligations of government and civilization 
rest with the people who speak the language of Shake- 
speare.” 

As an accomplished editor and publisher Mr. Page 
should have known that the language of Shakespeare 
is no longer spoken by such as bear the obligations of 
civilization and of government. It is not even spoken at 
the Court of St. James’s, or at Stratford-on-Avon. The 
language now spoken in statecraft and diplomacy is 
that of the Great Commoner of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

This tongue, like Shakespeare’s, is imaginative, but 
the metaphors are different. It is more sonorous than 
Shakespeare’s, and it conveys a suggestion of amplitude 
which the mental bigness of the days of Great Eliza- 
beth, large as it was, could by no means match. 

In particular, Mr. Page, as the founder and editor 
of The World’s Work, should have discriminated what 
is, from what he or the rest of us may admire or prefer. 
Civilization is not ruled today by anybody, English, 
Irish, German, or Progressive. It is not even led. It is 
headless and amorphous. It has no plan. It is an iri- 
descent sheen on the face of Mankind, and Mankind, 
without form, largely void, but with an appetite, is in- 
tently busy appropriating, devouring, and partly assimi- 
lating continents, nationalities, political constitutions, 
common and preferred stocks, woman suffrage, Oriental 
religions, moving pictures, and the Gaby glide. 

Perhaps the English might have led civilization or 
have ruled it. They had a good start, at one time. But 


the best of us make mistakes, or we find that the tasks 
that we have undertaken are beyond our powers. That 
variants of the English tongue are now spoken in every 
part of the world by populations. aggregating possibly 
a hundred and fifty million souls is a fact that tells of 
a mighty influence. But in extending their influence 
the English have lost and have acquired many traits. 
They have mixed their blood with other stocks, and 
their institutions have not extended without change 
across the American continent, or in South Africa, or 
in Australia. 

As for this country, the United States, which Mr. 
Page now represents in England, it already is a new 
thing under the sun. The English phase of its history, 
which was real for a time, was of short duration, and a 
majority of Americans today are probably unconscious 
that it was a factor in making them what they now are. 
Even in New England and in the North Central states, 
which were settled largely by New England folk, the 
English blood and the English ways have become minor 
elements. They may be submerged and lost beneath the 
tide of the newer immigration. The Society of May- 
flower Descendants announces that one half of the men 
who came to Plymouth in the Mayflower Company have 
no living posterity in the male line now. 

The leadership of civilization is a vacated office. If 
the confederated German-speaking societies of Port- 
land, or the Robert Emmet Society, or any other worthy 
organization, have candidates to put forward, a glorious 
opportunity awaits them. 


OF THE HEROES 


T does not follow because the daily papers print ten 

stories of rascality to one of self-sacrifice that such is 
the ratio in fact. The facts would rather count the other 
way, ten of virtue to one of vice, if statistics were kept 
by a census bureau of ethics, but it is only some sensa- 
tional case of goodness that demands headlines. Crime 
has to be punished publicly, while goodness calls for no 
award by the courts. 

The other day a Columbia University student offered 
and gave a pint of his blood for a sick girl with whom 
he was no more than acquainted. It got into the papers. 
It was a noble act. But several others who knew the 
need made the offer, and a hundred others could have 
been quickly found to do the same. It was fine, but such 
generosity is by no means unique; what healthy man 
would not do as much? 

A more sensational case was reported the past week. 
When William Carr, engineer, was running an express 
train of seven coaches at fifty miles an hour, the steam- 
chest exploded, and he was instantly blinded by the out- 
rush of scalding steam and boiling water. Did he fall 
or think of himself? No; he stuck to his post of duty, 
threw on the emergency brakes, saved the passengers, 
and when the train was stopped and the passengers 
hastened to see what was the matter, they found him un- 
conscious and dying. He had done his instant duty; a 
thousand other engineers would have done the same, 
nothing less. 

He had done his duty—that was all. But that all is 
everything, everything that is worth while for life or 
death, everything that man honors and God blesses. 
William Carr, hero, will stand the pattern for the thou- 
sands of other potential and willing heroes. 
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THE EXPENSIVENESS OF LIVING 


HATEVER may be surmised as the reason for 

rise in prices, whether it be that there is too 
much gold in the world or too little of other things, 
whether men are too lazy or too industrious, whether 
the cities are too extravagant or the farmer too avari- 
cious, whether the population is increasing too fast or 
the birth rate is becoming too slow; whatever be the 
cause, it must be worldwide, for all civilized nations 
suffer from the same malady in some degree. Australia 
and New Zealand are as far from the United States as 
any places can well be and remain on this planet, yet 
recent official investigations in all three countries tell 
substantially the same story. 

According to a report of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics retail prices of the principal articles of 
food in forty important cities had increased on the aver- 
age 66 per cent in the fourteen years 1899-1913. The 
prices on August 15, 1913, compared with the average 
for the ten-year period 1890-1899 showed an advance 
ranging from 139 per cent in the case of bacon to 38.8 
per cent in the case of milk. Round steak had risen 108 
per cent, eggs 66 per cent and butter 41 per cent. Only 
one thing has fallen in price, sugar, which is 2.3 per 
cent cheaper. 

Now for our antipodes. Mr. Tregear, the chairman of 
the Royal Commission appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject in New Zealand, reported in The Independent of 
July 24 last that there had been a rise of 20 per cent 
in the cost of foodstuffs between the years 1895 and 
1911 and that 15 per cent of this increase had taken 
place since 1901. The only foods that had cheapened 
were sugar, rice and currants. In Australia conditions 
are even worse, for a report of the statistician of the 
Commonwealth just published shows that the cost of the 
stable commodities has risen on the average 25.1 per 
cent since 1901. 

The rise in the rate of wages during the same period 
averages 23.9 per cent for the whole Commonwealth. 
These figures are very interesting, for they show that 
in spite of the energetic efforts of the Australian gov- 
ernments to curb trusts and to raise the minimum wage 
it has not been found possible to prevent the income of 
the workingman from falling behind his living expenses 
in their common advance. 


WAGER OF BATTLE 


ID the Bulgars commit atrocities upon Turkish 
prisoners and non-combatants in Thrace? This is 
a question that has been hotly debated ever since the 
war. On the negative, for example, we have the testi- 
mony of the Presbyterian missionary in charge of the 
Bulgarian relief fund at Adrianople, who says that the 
Turks were treated with all possible kindness. On the 
affirmative we have the statements of the French author, 
Pierre Loti, who made an automobile trip thru the coun- 
try some time after the war and reported cases of shock- 
ing brutality. Should we then take the word of the 
preacher or of the romancer? Should we attempt to de- 
cide the question upon other evidence quite as conflict- 
ing? Or should we suspend judgment until we get the 
opinion of authority neither pro-Bulgar nor pro-Turk, 
like the Carnegie Commission? 
But this is too slow for some and they have resorted 


to a more ancient method of settling a dispute, the ordeal 
of battle. The question has been tried in Paris be- 
fore this court of honor and the verdict was against the 
Bulgars. Georges Breittmeyer stuck his sword into the 
breast of Lieutenant Torboff and this proves that Pierre 
Loti is not a liar and that the Bulgars were bloodthirsty. 

The connection is not obvious. The chain of evidence 
seems to us to lack some links. We should say that it 
proved, if anything, that Breittmeyer is a good fencer. 
But this was known beforehand. Breittmeyer did not 
know anything about the alleged atrocities. It is ques- 
tionable if Pierre Loti did either. Breittmeyer did not 
know anything about Pierre Loti’s veracity, yet he took 
up the glove thrown down by the Bulgarian lieutenant 
and risked his life to vindicate the honor of that distin- 
guished author. Now the only way that the honor of 
Pierre Loti could be vindicated was by proving that he 
teld the truth, and this, in our opinion, is something 
that can never be proved by the sword. 

Our opinion, however, is one that lacks the authority 
of antiquity and is by no means generally accepted. The 
wager of battle as an established method of judicial 
procedure was not abolished in England until 1818. In 
Germany army officers are in some cases required to 
fight duels, and in France and other European countries 
a resort to arms in vindication of veracity is almost 
compulsory in certain circles. 

Our readers will think this is a silly subject for dis- 
cussion—and so it is. But there are those who see the 
absurdity of the idea of the ordeal of battle as applied 
to individuals but whose minds are not quite freed from 
the superstition when it concerns groups of individuals 
such as political parties, armies and nations. Yet an 
appeal to strength never decides anything except which 
is the stronger, and not always that. The question, which 
is stronger, is in itself an important one and it may in 
some cases be necessary to have it decided in the only 
ultimate way. But it should always be borne in mind that 
the wager of battle decides this question and none other. 
It does not in any way determine which party is right. 








Congressman Johnson, of the State of Washington, 
has introduced a bill into Congress asking the President 
to open negotiations with Great Britain and Canada to 
build. a railroad to Alaska. An admirable proposition, and 
there are many good reasons for it; but Mr. Johnson 
has chosen the worst, namely, that in case of war Japan 
could land 100,000 soldiers in Alaska before we could do 
the same. Why present that reason when commerce 
offers vastly better ones? Even by water Mr. Johnson’s 
state is as near to Alaska as is Japan. 








We have such an admiration for the excellent work 
the Anti-Saloon League has done that we regret to see it 
make a mistake. At its recent convention it endorsed 
Congressman Hobson for Senator as against Congress- 
man Underwood. The public does not’ know Mr. Under- 
wood as a friend of the saloon, but it does know Mr. 
Hobson as a wild prophet of war with Japan, and slan- 
derer of a friendly nation. The fact that he seeks sup- 
port as a foe to the saloon does not justify endorsement 
of him. The urgency of the convention for a prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution introduces an imprac- 
ticable and misleading issue. 
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After Villa’s cap- 
ture of Juarez, 
‘ Federal reinforce- 
ments moved northward to attack 
him. There was a fierce battle four- 
teen miles south of the boundary, 
and Huerta’s soldiers were routed. 
In this engagement 900 were killed 
or wounded. The prisoners taken by 
Villa were shot. Two or three days 
later Villa prepared to attack the 
Federal garrison at the city of Chi- 
huahua, moving from Juarez with 
more than 10,000 men. Other rebel 
successes followed. On November 28 
the revolutionists captured Mazat- 
lan, Mexico’s most important port on 
the west coast, and thus obtained 
possession of the entire State of 
Sinaloa. In the South, Zapata and 
his followers became active once 
more and menaced the capital. For 
several weeks there had been no 
news about them. They seemed to 
have disappeared. But now they ex- 
hibit large new supplies of arms and 
ammunition, and are a force to be 
reckoned with in four states sur- 
rounding the capital city. 

Rebel activity in the vicinity of 
the ports of Tuxpan and Tampico 
attracted much attention because of 
the great oil interests there of Lord 
Cowdray, who had asked our Gov- 
ernment to protect them. Mr. Lind 
went up from Vera Cruz on a battle- 
ship, and it was reported that he had 
been authorized to decide whether 
marines should be landed. Aguilar, 
the rebel commander, at first threat- 
ened to destroy the oil properties, 
but afterward promised that they 
should be preserved. He insisted, 
however, that oil should be withheld 
from the railway companies. At the 
end of the week it was expected that 
both Tuxpan and Tampico would 
soon fall into the rebels’ hands. The 
oil interests in and near those cities 
represent an investment of.$50,000,- 
000, partly American money. Two 
prominent banks at the national cap- 
ital closed their branches in Tuxpan 
and Tampico. The attitude of our 
naval forces there was regarded as 
indicating an agreement with Great 
Britain as to policy. 

Huerta was greatly in need of 
money, and he could get none in 
Europe. Taxes were doubled, and the 
Government even undertook the man- 
ufacture and sale of certain patent 
medicines. Congress was considering 
a concession sought by Belgians. 
This would grant almost a monopoly 
of railroad construction in the coun- 
try, and it was thought that Huerta 


The Situation 
in Mexico 


intended to raise money by means 
of it. Of the 110 deputies or mem- 
bers of Congress arrested and con- 
fined by him, 100 remained in prison, 
and their friends feared he would 
put them to death because of rumors 
that a new plot against him and his 
associates had been discovered. Six 
relatives of the late President Ma- 
dero sought and found refuge with 
the American consul at Vera Cruz. 
They had been released from prison, 
but they feared a second arrest. One 
of Huerta’s Generals asked the con- 
sul to surrender them. This he de- 
clined to do. Escorted by Mr. Lind, 
they went to an American battleship, 
and, two or three days later, were 
carried to’ Cuba. Several of the Euro- 
pean ambassadors at the capital have 
urged their resident fellow country- 
men to organize for defense. They 
appear to foresee the fall of Huerta. 
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GENERAL PANCHO VILLA 


The Constitutionalist commander whose troops 

routed Huerta’s forces in a hot fight outside of 

Juarez. He is moving southward with more 
than 10,000 men. : 


Colombian Oil The broad conces- 
Grant Abandoned %10n for petroleum 
exploitation in Co- 
lombia, which was granted in April 
last by Colombia’s President and 
Cabinet to the well-known English 
firm or company of S. Pearson & Son 
(whose head is Lord Cowdray), was 
surrendered last week by the appli- 
cants. Their title would have depend- 
ed upon the action of Colombia’s 
Congress, to which the concession 
was to have been submitted. The 
preliminary grant was obtained by 
Lord Murray of Elibank, acting as 
agent for the Pearson interests in 
South America, and at the same time 
a similar concession was procured 
by him in Ecuador. The latter con- 
cession has been approved by Ecua- 
dor’s House, and a favorable report 
concerning it is pending in the 
Senate. 

By the terms of the Colombian 
concession, the Pearson company 
was empowered to search for oil, and 
to construct railroads, telegraph 
lines, pipe lines, refineries, etc., in 
connection with the oil industry. It 
could also make piers and otherwise 
improve harbors. Many expected 
that the harbor selected would be 
near the Panama Canal, and it was 
believed that the great company had 
virtually been empowered to con- 
struct an interoceanic canal on the 
Atrato River route. It owns exten- 
sive petroleum properties in Mexico, 
and it has a contract with the Brit- 
ish Government to supply oil fuel 
for the navy. Its relation to that 
Government was pointed out by 
those who opposed the concession. It 
was held by many that the Monroe 
Doctrine was involved. Lord Cow- 
dray (formerly known as Sir Weet- 
man Pearson) insisted that the 
grant was not monopolistic, but some 
who studied the terms of it held that 
competition would be excluded and 
that the owners of the concession 
would be able to exercise great influ- 
ence with respect to the Government 
of Colombia. The Pearson firm has 
been engaged in constructing public 
works in many parts of the world. 
These projects include the railroad 
across the Tehuantepec Isthmus, 
other railroads in Mexico, and the 
improvement of Vera Cruz harbor. 

Lord Cowdray says that the appli- 
cation in Colombia was withdrawn 
because it had been used to excite 
hostility to the Pearson interests 
elsewhere. It is believed, however, 
that the grant was disapproved by 
our Government, and it may be re- 
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REBELS ADVANCING TO FIGHT 


Cavalry division of General Villa’s Constitutionalist troops leaving Juarez, which is seen in the background, to engage the Federal army. The battle 


called that Lord Cowdray has recent- 
ly asked our Government to protect 
his oil properties in and near Tux- 
pan and Tampico. They have been 
menaced by the Mexican revolution- 
ists. Naturally, he would desire to 
win the approbation of a Govern- 
ment to which he was applying for 
such aid. Moreover, it is understood 
that Colombia has recently submit- 
ted to our Government a new propo- 
sition for the settlement of the 
Panama controversy. 

A few days before the Pearson 
company surrendered its grant, Rob- 
ert Ancizar arrived in Washington 
from Bogota, to become connected 
with the Colombian Legation. He 
said to the press that Colombia’s 
Congress would reject the grant: 
that his Government would make no 
monopolistic concessions, and that it 
would welcome the investment of 
American capital. It is reported that 
Colombia asks the United States to 
repudiate its recognition of the 
Panama Republic and to permit 
Colombia to reclaim Panama, as a 
province, by force. 


On Thanksgiving 
Day, President 
Wilson attended 
the annual Pan-American Thanks- 
giving mass at St. Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Washington, ‘ac- 
companied by Mrs. Wilson, Secre- 
tary Bryan, five other members of 
the Cabinet, Chief Justice White, 
Speaker Clark, Admiral Dewey, and 
many Senators and Representatives. 
His attendance had been opposed by 
a local association of Protestant cler- 
gymen. Brooklyn’s Christian En- 
deavor Union, which has 4000 mem- 
bers, had sent him a telegram, ask- 
ing him not to attend, “on account 
of the publicity given to this act of 
former Presidents by the Catholic 
Church, evidently to show Adminis- 


Washington’s 
Thanksgiving Mass 


lines extended over eighteen miles. 


tration approval.” In New York, on 
the same day, at a union service of 
five Presbyterian churches, the Rev. 
Dr. John R. Mackay characterized 
the President’s action as “an out- 
rage.” Mr. Wilson, he added, should 
have gone to his own church, and he 
had needlessly caused grief to many 
who had been proud of his stedfast 
loyalty to convictions. At a meeting 
of Methodist ministers in Asbury 
Park, N. J., a day or two earlier, the 
Rev. Dr. James W. Marshall criti- 
cized the reported purpose of the 
President to attend the Catholic ser- 
vices. He also said that the President 
had been “so tardy in taking action” 
concerning Mexico because Mexico 
was a Catholic country, and that 80 
per cent of the men appointed by 
him to office were Catholics. 

The church in Washington was 
decorated with American flags and 
the flags of the nations included in 
the Pan-American union. 

Bishop Currier, in his sermon, de- 
nounced war and argued for the 
preservation of peace. At the lun- 
cheon which followed the church 
services brief addresses in favor of 
peace and amity were made by Sec- 
retary Bryan, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Ambassador Da Gama, John Barrett 
and others. 


Three forms of the 
Currency bill are 
now before the 
Senate—the House bill, the bill of 
Chairman Owen and five of his Dem- 
ocratic associates in the Senate Com- 
mittee, and the bill of the five Repub- 
lican members with whom Senator 
Hitchcock stands. Each half of the 
committee submitted a report. On the 
24th Mr. Owen opened the debate. 
The parts of his speech which ex- 
cited the most comment were those 
in which he characterized the New 
York Stock Exchange as “the most 


Currency Debate 
in the Senate 


gigantic gambling establishment in 
the world” and asserted that “a few 
men brought on the panic of 1907 
to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the nation and to administer a 
rebuke to the Administration then 
in power.” He was seeking to with- 
draw the national bank reserves 
from “gambling enterprizes on the 
Stock Exchange.” On the following 
day Mr. Hitchcock explained and de- 
fended the amendments proposed by 
his: half of the committee, warmly 
commending the President for exert- 
ing his influence to procure the pass- 
age of a bill, but saying he had 
frankly opposed Mr. Wilson when 
the latter urged hasty and dangerous 
action. 

A conference or caucus of the 
Democrats was called, and it decided 
by unanimous vote that the Senate, 
beginning on December 1, should be 
in session every day from 10 a. m. 
until 11 p. m., with a recess from 6 
p. m. to 8 p. m. These are to be the 
hours until the bill is past. There 
is to be no holiday recess, Christmas 
day excepted, unless the bill is past 
before that day. Mr. Lane, of Ore- 
gon, declines to enter the caucus or 
to be bound by it. His attitude leaves 
a very small margin for the Owen 
version ‘of the bill. A count before 
his views were known indicated a 
vote of 49 to 46. The caucus is in 
session daily, voting upon amend- 
ments and directing the course of 
procedure. 


Attorney General 
McReyno'ds has 
directed the agents 
of the Department of Justice and 
the representatives of the Depart- 
ment thruout the country to make an 
inquiry as to the cold storage ware- 
houses and the effect of their meth- 
ods upon the prices of eggs, butter 
and other articles of food. If evi- 
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dence of a conspiracy in restraint of 
trade is obtained, there will be prose- 
cutions under the Anti-Trust law. 
Several bills relating to cold storage 
have been introduced in Congress. 
Representative McKellar, of Tennes- 
see, proposes a prohibition of the in- 
terstate transportation of articles of 
food that have been in cold storage 
for more than ninety days. 

This movement by Democrats for 
an investigation as to the causes of 
prevailing high prices has led Re- 
publicans to offer resolutions of a 
partizan character on the same sub- 
ject. Mr. Austin, a Republican from 
Tennessee, has introduced one in 
which, after quoting that part of the 
Democratic national platform which 
asserted that the high cost of living 
was due largely to the Republican 
tariff, he asks for the appointment 
of a special committee “to investi- 
gate the reasons for the palpable 
failure of the Underwood-Wilson 
tariff law to fulfil the promises of 
the Democratic party and reduce the 
cost of living.” Another Republican, 
Mr. Britten, of Illinois, asks the Ju- 
diciary Committee to inquire as to 
the recent purchase of Argentine or 
Australian beef for the navy, at 
prices below the bids of American 
packers. The people should know, he 
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THE WHITE HOUSE WEDDING PARTY 
In the back row stand Benjamin B. Burton, Charles E. Hughes, Jr., Gilbert Horrax, ushers: 
President Wilson, Mrs. Wilson; the groom; Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, best man; the Rev. John Nevin 
Sayre, brother of the groom, who assisted, and Dr. Scovill Clark, an usher. To the left of the bride 
are Miss Mary White and Miss Adelaide Scott, bridesmaids, Miss Margaret Wilson, maid of honor; 
to the right are Miss Eleanor Wilson and Miss Marjorie Brown, bridesmaids. 


says, why there is this difference in 
prices after beef has been put on the 
free list, and whether the Beef Trust 
is responsible for it. 

A report published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows that on 
August 15 the retail prices of the 
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From the Chicag» Record-Herald 


BEGINNING TO FEEL THE EFFECTS 


principal articles of food in forty in- 
dustrial cities were higher than they 
had been at any other time in twenty- 
three years; that, when considered 
with respect to average consumption 
in workingmen’s families, they were 
66 per cent above the average for the 
decade 1890-99; and that the ad- 
vance had been 8 per cent in the last 
year, and nearly 15 per cent since 
August two years ago. 


Wednesday even- 
ing—the night be- 
fore Thanksgiving 
—the campaign for the building 
fund of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions in New York City was brought 
to a close. Altho a day late in its 
completion the large excess of the 
fund over the sum attempted offset 
this disappointment and caused 
great rejoicing among the thousand 
untiring workers, who for the last 
three weeks have given most of their 
time and energy to the work. The 
total sum raised was $4,055,501. 

That most of the burden of the 
campaign was borne by women—the 
members of the Women’s Commit- 
tee which was divided into ten teams 
of workers—is accounted for by the 
fact that by far the larger part of 
the fund is to be used for the 
Women’s Association, to which some- 
thing over $3,000,000 has _ been 
assigned for six new buildings and 
other purposes. 


Four Millions 
and Over 


Lord Haldane on the It is curious to 
Monroe Doctrine notice that now 


when the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is being questioned by 
some in our own country and even 
called “an obsolete shibboleth,” it is 
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VISCOUNT HALDANE 


Lord High Chancellor of England, whose com- 
ments on the Monroe Doctrine at the Thanks- 
giving dinner of the American Society in Lon- 
don exprest England's approval of the policy. 


receiving more tacit recognition and 
formal approval than before from 
foreign countries. Notwithstanding 
that American commercial interests 
in Mexico, Colombia and elsewhere 
are often opposed to those of other 
nationalities, the European powers 
have shown themselves quite willing 
to allow the United States to assume 
all the responsibility it is willing to 
assume in regard to Latin American 
affairs. We quoted, November 20, the 
statement made by Premier Asquith 
to the effect that Great Britain had 
no intention of opposing our policy, 
and we add to this now another state- 
ment, almost as authoritative, ex- 
pressing approval of the Monroe Doc- 
trine in its present developments. 
The speaker was Viscount Haldane, 
the Lord Chancellor, who made a 
brief visit to this country last Au- 
gust, and the occasion was the 
Thanksgiving dinner of the Ameri- 
can Society in London. Lord Hal- 
dane, in proposing the toast to the 
President of the United States, said 
in part: 

It is, I think, about ninety years since 
President Monroe sent his famous mes- 


sage to Congress, containing what is 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. The 
Monroe Doctrine remains to be com- 
pleted, and it seems to me—looking on 
as tho to divine the true inwardness of 
what was in the mind of the President 
of the United States in the declarations 
which he has recently made—that, just 
as his Government in the days of Mon- 
roe assumed a great responsibility for 
the protection of the nations south of 
the United States on the great Ameri- 
can continent, so today the United 
States feel that the responsibility must 
be extended to securing good govern- 
ment and fair treatment for all those 
who live and trade in those countries. 

My interpretation is that the United 
States is ready to accept responsibility, 
not merely for insuring good govern- 
ment: and good treatment in the inter- 
est of her own subjects, but in the in- 
terests of the world at large, so that all 
who live and trade on the great Ameri- 
can continent may feel that she has set 
before her a hi h ideal, to secure for 
them equally with her own subjects that 
justice and righteousness of which 
President Wilson has spoken. 

I am not sure that anybody ought to 
speculate from the outside on the in- 
terpretation of this policy, but I have 
been deeply impressed with what has 
past recently, and I think myself at 
liberty to speak to you of the interpre- 
tation which I put upon it; for, if it 
be true, then indeed a high spirit and 
aim has been brought into the policy 
of the United States Government in its 
dealings with adjacent countries. 

It is because the present President 
seems to me to have taken this step— 
a step which one cannot but admire, 
whatever its consequence may be—that 
I give the toast, “A health, not merely 
to Mr. Woodrow Wilson, the President 
of the United States, but to Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson the man.” 


The overthrow of 
the Manchu dynas- 
ty relieved the Chi- 
nese banner of its dragon. As the em- 
blem of the new regime was chosen 
a flag of five stripes, crimson, yellow, 
white, blue and black, symbolizing 
the five races composing the repub- 
lic, Mongols, Chinese, Manchus, Mo- 
hammedans and Tibetans. Judging 
by recent events this new insignia 
is soon likely to prove as inappropri- 
ate as the old, for China is in danger 
of losing, in large part, her posses- 
sions in Mongolia, Tibet, Manchuria 
and Turkestan. The loss is more nom- 
inal than real, for with the exception 
of Manchuria these outlying terri- 
tories were titular possessions, altho 
they might have been made integral 
parts of the republic if China had 
been allowed to carry out her plans 
of colonization and railroad building. 

The opportunity for this has now 
apparently gone by forever. The con- 
vention just concluded between Em- 
peror Nicholas II and President 
Yuan Shih-kai virtually concedes to 
Russia the whole of Outer Mongolia 
and Great Britain will naturally de- 
mand compensation by an increased 
control over Tibet. According to the 
Anglo-Russian agreement Tibet was 


The Dismember- 
ment of China 


to remain a neutral state, but now 
the extension of the Russian sphere 
of influence over Mongolia brings it 
to the northern boundary of Tibet. 
The Russian journals say that Tibet 
also comes within the range of Rus- 
sian ambitions, but doubtless the ne- 
gotiations now going on at Simla 
between the representatives of the 
Chinese and British Governments 
will check this and prevent the Rus- 
sians from gaining a foothold in the 
mountains overlooking India. 

The negotiations with Russia in 
regard to Mongolia were begun last 
January and would have been con- 
cluded months ago if it had not been 
for the southern republicans who op- 
posed President Yuan both in par- 
liament and the field. One of the 
chief charges brought against Presi- 
dent Yuan by Sun Yat-sen and his 
party was his willingness to yield 
Mongolia to Russia. But as soon as 
Yuan had crushed the rebellion and 
abolished parliament he was free to 
do as he pleased, or rather, to do him 
justice, we should say, as he was com- 
pelled to do. 

Mongolia, it appears, was not re- 
linquished without a struggle. If we 
may believe the official statement of 
the Chinese War Department, the 
Chinese troops in October defeated 
a force of 7000 Mongolians in a bat- 
tle lasting six days and slew 2000 of 
them. But later, it is said, the Chi- 
nese were defeated with a loss of 700 
men by a Mongolian army of 20,000 
reinforced by 600 Russian soldiers 
and six guns. Further resistance 
might have involved the loss of more 
territory, for the Russians were al- 
ready pressing into Inner Mongolia. 

According to the treaty concluded 
about the first of November Russia 
recognizes the suzerainty of China 
over Outer Mongolia, while China 
recognizes the autonomy of Outer 
Mongolia and the special interests of 
Russia in that region. Thus Russia 
acquires control of a territory a 
third as large as the United States, a 
million square miles or more stretch- 
ing from Manchuria westward to 
Kobdo and Kashgar, a distance of 
over two thousand miles. The eastern 
half of this region includes the great 
Khanates of Tsetsen, Tushetu, Sin- 
yinnoyen and Dzassaktu. The value 
of Russia’s acquisition is impossi- 
ble to estimate. The vast area is 
largely desert and it is not known to 
possess any great mineral wealth. 
But it affords unlimited pastoral fa- 
cilities and arid agriculture has been 
demonstrated to be capable of un- 
precedented development. The Rus- 
sian Government has already begun 
the colonization of the new territory 
and has promised to pay 80 rubles to 
every Russian family settling in 
Mongolia. 
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Chinese Railroad =| od lots Auta 4 
aermcnee when Yuan Shih- 
kai expelled from parliament the 300 
members of the Opposition, the 
president became virtually dictator, 
and there is an indefinite suspension 
of representative government and of 
the framing of a constitution. It is 
said to be the intention of Yuan to 
substitute for parliament a Central 
Administrative Council composed of 
eight presidential secretaries, one 
member of each ministry, four rep- 
resentatives from Tibet, four from 
Mongolia and two from each of the 
provinces. This plan certainly avoids 
the possibility of the opposition 
which so annoyed Yuan, for all of the 
members of the council will be ap- 
pointed by himself, directly or in- 
directly; even the provincial repre- 
sentatives for the governors of the 
provinces who nominate them are 
appointees of the president. 

Having, then, everything in his 
own hands, President Yuan is getting 
such loans as he likes—$30,000,000 
this month from the French—and 
granting concessions to Germans, 
Russians and Japanese. It is under- 
stood that Russia, in addition to get- 
ting control of Mongolia, has insisted 
upon extensive railroad rights in 
northern Manchuria. The new lines 
will be built with Russian money and 
by Russian engineers and will con- 
nect Aigun and other towns on the 
Amur River with the Russian Man- 
churian railroad. 

The Japanese have obtained equiv- 
alent concessions in the southern part 
of Manchuria, which by the Treaty 
of Portsmouth became their sphere 
of influence. The new concessions 
are understood to be part of the price 
which China had to pay for insults 
to the Japanese flag after the capture 
of Nanking. They comprize a sys- 
tem of five railroads which will serve 
to connect on the east the Japanese 
Manchurian railroad with the coast 
by means of the Chosen (Korean) 
lines and on the west with the Chi- 
nese lines running northward from 
Peking. This extends Japanese influ- 
ence beyond the western boundary 
of Manchuria and opens up a rich 
and promising agricultural region. 
One of the western terminals, Tao- 
nanfu, has recently been made by 
Chinese emigrants the most impor- 
tant commercial center of Inner Mon- 
golia and the other, Jehol, is the an- 
cestral home of the Manchu emper- 
ors. The Chinese Government in 1907 
granted to a British syndicate the 
right to construct a railroad in this 
direction, but the Japanese insisted 
upon the cancellation of the conces- 
sion on the ground that it interfered 
with the business of their south 
Manchurian railroad. The five new 


railroads, which will require some 
eight hundred miles of track, will be 
built with a Japanese loan for which 
interest at the rate of 5.3 per cent 
will be paid. The chief engineer will 
be Japanese and the materials will 
come from Japan. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment reserves the right to buy 
back the railroads in thirty years. 


In the effort to re- 
duce the “‘round the 
world” trip to the 
shortest time routes are being pushed 
as far as possible to the north where 
the meridians crowd together. The 
latest step in this direction is the es- 
tablishment of a line of steamers 
running from the extreme northwest. 
of Ireland to Halifax and Boston. A 
new port will be opened for this pur- 
pose on Blacksod Bay, in County 
Mayo. Contracts for the harbor 
works were signed in London on No- 
vember 26. Piers will be provided for 
the largest vessels afloat and the har- 
bor is so deep that there will be no 
difficulty getting 40 feet at low 
water. The harbor is closely enclosed 


A New Trans- 
Atlantic Route 


by mountains rising steep from the 
water. 

The place which this project will 
convert into a terminal of an inter- 
national route is one of the most re- 
mote and backward ports of all Eu- 
rope, best known to the reader as 
the scene of Synge’s drama, The 
Playboy of the Western World. About 
the bay there live a few fisherfolk 
in much the same style as they did 
300 years ago. The nearest railroad 
station is fifty-six miles away. A 
railroad will be at once constructed 
from Blacksod to Collooney near 
Sligo on the north coast and thence 
trains will run to Dublin or Belfast, 
where they will be ferried across to 
England. As the Irish and English 
railroads have different gages it will 
be necessary to transfer the cars 
from one truck to another by means 
of hydraulic lifts. It is expected that 
the time between Blacksod and Lon- 
don may be reduced to fourteen 
hours. The steamers will be designed 
chiefly for passenger service, mak- 
ing freight a secondary considera- 
tion. 
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THE STORY OF THE FASTEST JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 


Mr. Mears, a theatrical manager 
formerly associated with Mr. John 
Drew, broke the round-the-world 
record last summer under the aus- 
pices of the New York “Evening 
Sun.” He left New York on July 2 
and arrived at Park* Row again just 
85 days, 21 hours and 35 minutes 
later, cutting 3 days, 22 hours and 8 
minutes from the record made by 
André Jager-Schmidt in 1911.—THE 
EDITOR. 


HE question that is continu- 

; ally asked me is, “You went 

around the world in thirty- 
five days, twenty-one hours and 
thirty-five minutes, and succeeded in 
lowering the record for circling the 
globe by nearly four days; but did 
you see anything?” 

A man’s eyes can only see that 
which is within his line of vision at 
a given moment. If he keeps his eyes 
open he is bound to see all he can 
see. That is what I saw. Except six 
hours out of the twenty-four, in 
which I took necessary sleep, I kept 
my eyes open all the time, and as I 
went thru nine countries and crost 
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two oceans at the average rate of 
241% miles per hour, I naturally saw 
a good deal. 

On the “Mauretania” I was indeed 
fortunate in having many celebrated 
and interesting people for my travel- 
ing companions. First and foremost 
was a man more celebrated as a 
globe circler than Phileas Fogg, 
Nellie Bly and all the others. I refer 
to a man whose wonderful invention 
is the marvel of the age, Guglielmo 
Marconi. It was my good fortune to 
have many talks with Mr. Marconi, 
and I found him full of the charm 
and simplicity that is the natural 
attribute of greatness. 
accompanied by his charming wife 
and Miss Inez Milholland, the well- 
known suffraget. 

Another of my fellow passengers 
was instrumental in the success of 
my venture, Judge Gary, president 
of the Steel Trust. If it had not been 
for his steel rails I should hardly 
have broken any records. 

Our trip over was very smooth, 
but we were delayed by fog. I re- 
ceived several offers by wireless 
from enterprizing aeroplane manu- 
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facturers to take me from Fishguard 
to London at a pound a mile, some- 
thing like a thousand dollars for the 
trip. I declined. We did not reach 
Fishguard harbor until 6 o’clock 
Monday evening. We were safely 
transferred to the tender, where I 
found Mr. Fred Grundy, the London 
Sun correspondent, awaiting me. 

I arrived in London at 2 a. m. 
Tuesday. I was up the same morning 
at 7. I breakfasted at the Savoy, an 
English gentleman sharing my table. 
We past some casual remarks and he 
asked me when I arrived and how 
long I was going to stay. When he 
found I was going to dash thru 
London, Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg and Siberia with hardly a 
moment’s stop his manner suddenly 
changed. He froze up, finished his 
breakfast and left the table. After 
paying my check I went into the 
lobby and found my Englishman 
talking to a clerk. Mr. Grundy was 
standing along side, and when he 
saw me came over all smiles. “I say, 
that’s a good joke on you,” he said. 
“That man over there was just tell- 
ing the clerk that he was sure you 
were one of those absconding Amer- 
ican bank cashiers.” 

We then started out to do London, 
and I don’t think any one ever met 
so many notables and saw so much 
of London in so short a time. I first 
called on Ambassador Page at the 
American Embassy. Then I visited 
the Mansion House, where the Lord 


' Mayor of London, Sir David Bur- 


nett, greeted me cordially and in- 
vited me to have lunch with him. I . 
pleaded a previous engagement. He 
laughingly said if I could go around 
the world in thirty-five days, I ought 
to be able to manage two luncheons 
in one day. I accepted and met at 
his hospitable table the Lady Mayor- 
ess and a number of distinguished 
guests. At 2 o’clock Grundy and 
I made our hurried farewells and 
dashed over to the houses of Parlia- 
ment, where we were met by the 
Hon. Norton Griffiths, whose guest 
I was for luncheon No. 2. After 
luncheon I was introduced to sev- 
eral members. Among them were 
H. Pike Pease, sergeant-at-arms; 
John Redmond, the great Irish 
leader, who declared “I wish I were 
going with you”; Bonar Law, leader 
of the Opposition; J. Pease, Minister 
of Education; Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Kier 
Hardie, labor leader, and Prime Min- 
ister Asquith. We found that Sir 
Edward Grey had just left the build- 
ing, so we rushed out and saw him 
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ON THE “MAURETANIA” 


Lady Constance Stewart Richardson, the English 
dancer, was a fellow-passenger of Mr. Mears. 


on the other side of the courtyard. 
“Want to make a run for it?” said 
uriffiths. “Sure thing!” said I. So he 
sprinted across, his coat tails flying, 
and I after him—and he was some 
sprinter. I received a hearty greet- 
ing from Sir Edward, whose first 
words were, “Out of breath al- 
ready ?” 

After rapid calls at the National 
Gallery, Nelson’s Monument, St. 
Martin’s Church, Marlborough 
House, Buckingham Palace, Queen 
Victoria’s Memorial, Westminster 
Abbey, Scotland Yard, Temple 
Church, The Cheshire Cheese, St. 
Paul’s, the Royal Exchange, the 
Bank of England, the Tower of 
London and Southwark Cathedral, I 
left for Paris. 

On my arrival at Paris I was met 
by Henry Jager-Schmidt, the man 
whose record I was trying to break. 
He gave me a most hearty welcome 
and escorted me to the office of the 
Excelsior, his paper, where I was 
given a delightful supper. 

The next morning. after breakfast 
I drove to the American Embassy, 
where I had an engagement with 
Ambassador Herrick at 10. I was 
heartily greeted by that charming 
gentleman, who remarked whimsi- 
cally on entering the room, “I hope 
you didn’t forget to turn off the gas 
before leaving.” President Lowell, of 
Harvard University, who was visit- 
ing Mr. Herrick, soon joined us. He 
seemed interested in my trip. I next 
visited the Elysées Palace, where I 
was informed that President Poin- 
caré was out, but had left word that 


he would return and grant me an 
interview at 3. As my train left at 
1.45, I could not keep the appoint- 
ment. I am sure he must have been 
greatly disappointed—I know I was. 
I left cards for his Excellency. I next 
visited the Louvre, where I ex- 
plained my mission to a guide and 
told him I had just thirty-five min- 
utes to take in the vast treasure 
house of art. He was politely horror- 
stricken, and exclaimed that I might 
be able to go around the world in 
thirty-five days, but I couldn’t see 
the Louvre in thirty-five minutes. 
We compromised by my seeing the 
Venus de Milo, the crown jewels and 
the J. Pierpont Morgan gifts. A 
panoramic glimpse was then caught 
from a taxicab of the Eiffel Tower, 
Napoleon’s Tomb and the Champs 
Elysées, with a dash thru the Latin 
quarter, where a short visit was paid 
to the Luxembourg museums and 
gardens. 

On boarding the Nord express for 
Berlin, I found that my compart- 
ment number was 13, but as I am 
not superstitious I did not mind. At 
Erquelines we stopped for fifteen 
minutes. As I was stretching my 
legs on the platform I heard some 
one say, “Hello! You took our pic- 
ture.” I turned to find two little girls 
whose picture I had taken on the 
steamer to Calais. A gentleman 
stepped forward and said: “Aren’t 
you Mr. Mears? I read about you in 
today’s London Mail and recalled 
having seen you yesterday on the 
boat, recognizing you by your pic- 
ture.” He was Lord Aberconway, the 
builder of the “Mauretania” and the 
“Lusitania,” and he told me that 
probably no more ships as fast as 
these would ever be built, as it cost 
so much to run them, and that only 
an extra heavy subsidy from the 





Government would make their dupli- 
cation possible. Thus I added another 
gentleman to my acquaintance thru 
whose efforts I was able to accom- 
plish my purpose. 

I reached Berlin the next morning 
at 8 o’clock. At 10 o’clock I drove to 
the American Embassy, where Am- 
bassador Leishman greeted me most 
kindly. He asked to see my passport, 
and then requested Willing Spencer, 
the second secretary, to take me over 
to the Russian Embassy, where I re- 
ceived.a special passport. A wire was 
sent to Wirballen, the frontier town, 
to make sure that my entrance into 
Russia .would be made easy. The 
afternoon was spent in sightseeing. 

I arrived at the Russian frontier 
the next morning and approached it 
in fear and trembling. I had heard 
that it was as hard to get into 
Russia as it was to pass a camel thru 
the eye of a needle. A tall man with 
a long black beard who spoke Eng- 
lish fluently examined my passport, 
took a quick look at my baggage, a 
ten-ruble note slipt from my pocket 
into his, and I slipt into Russia as 
easy as could be. 

I arrived at St. Petersburg on the 
morning of the 12th and found the 
city flooded with brilliant sunshine 
and celebrating the Petropavlusk, 
a great national holiday. It is the 
feast of the Twin Saints, Peter and 
Paul, whose names are given to the 
fortress of the capital and to the 
church where all the Romanoffs lie 
buried. The six crowded hours of 
my stay here I spent in the hands of 
Mr. Rennet, the Sun correspondent, 
and an isvoschik, or cabman. I first 
visited the United States Embassy, 
where I was informed that they had 
been unable to obtain a photographic 
permit for me from the Russian 
Government, altho every effort had 
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“AND HE WAS SOME SPRINTER” 


Mr. Mears running te meet Sir Edward Grey. The gentleman in the lead is the Hon. Norton 
Griffiths, host of the globe-trotter at the Houses of Parliament. 
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been made. The State Department at 
Washington had cabled a request for 
this several weeks before I left New 
York. “What about taking photo- 
graphs along the Trans-Siberian?” 
I asked. “I wouldn’t advise you to 
try it,” he answered, “as you will 
surely get into trouble. The use of a 
camera is absolutely forbidden by 
the Russian Government, and the 
road is guarded by many soldiers at 
every station.” 
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AT NAPOLEON’S TOMB IN PARIS 
Mr. Mears was the last of the day’s visitors to 
leave. The caretaker had already hung out the 

fermé sign. 


One of the funniest sights that I 
saw was that of a real Russian 
coachman. He was the fattest coach- 
man I had ever seen, but the effect 
of corpulence was produced by a 
heavily padded coat, for it is a tra- 
dition in Russia that a man of rank 
and wealth must have a fat coach- 
man. So the higher the rank the 
fatter the coachman. After driving 
down the Palace Quay on the left 
bank of the Neva, past the Palace 
Gardens, Imperial Summer Gardens, 
Hermitage Museum, the monument 
of Peter the Great and St. Isaac’s 
Cathedral, I went to the station 
where I was to begin the longest 
continuous train journey on the face 
of the earth. As I past thru the 
streets of St. Petersburg I realized 
that I was indeed in a foreign land, 
for the Russian alphabet, like the 
Russian policemen and the Russian 
whiskers, was everywhere in evi- 
dence. Some one whose eyes and 
mind had been thrown out of focus 
by these exasperating Slavic charac- 
ters dubbed the Russian alphabet 
“the A B C in spasms.” 

“A needless Alexandrian ends the 
song that like a wounded snake drags 
its slow length along.” Pope’s well 
known lines hummed thru my head 


from St. Petersburg to Harbin, with 
this difference, that I changed the 
word needless to heedless. There are 
four men on the Russian State Rail- 
way to do the work that one man does 
on an American line. And they do it 
four times as badly. However do 
they manage it? 

Siberia as a rule is blazing hot in 
summer and therefore I had a whole 
compartment to myself. Those who 
can arrange it go otherways at this 
time of year, but in the other sea- 
sons you have to book your berths 
weeks ahead, simply because the offi- 
cials at St. Petersburg will not get 
equipment. The mere thought of a 
special train would paralyze the 
whole system. My compartment, or 
cabin, as they are called, was quite 
large, having a small table with a 
reading lamp. The dining car was 
equipt with electric fans, a book- 
case and a piano. The cooking was 
very palatable after I got used to it. 
At first it looked rather messy. 

The next morning I met on the 
train an American mining engineer 
named John Hutchins. He has lived 
in Russia several years, represents 
a large English syndicate, and is 
also consulting engineer to the mines 
of the Czar. He gave much valuable 
advice, and told me to go ahead and 
take a chance with my camera. He 
said the soldiers were very stupid, 
and if I were not able to outwit them 
he would be ashamed of me as an 
American. 

The third day we arrived at Ekat- 
erinburg, the largest city in the 
Ural Mountains. The Urals! I nearly 
missed them, thinking they were 
mountains; whereas they are what 
we call hills. Hutchins was getting 
off here where we had a wait of 
twenty minutes. He said, “Come on 
with your camera.” With vivid men- 
tal pictures of being cast into a 
Siberian dungeon I grabbed my cam- 
era and followed him to the platform, 
where we took several pictures of the 
crowd at the station. Hutchins was 
just bidding me goodby when the 
chef de train came up and said “We 
stop here, there is a washout ahead 
and it may take twelve hours to re- 
pair it.” My heart sank! He told us 
all to go uptown and report back that 
evening; we might possibly leave 
then. 

Armed with my camera we started 
for the town. Hutchins had an 
immense amount of luggage. He 
loaded it on a karabok and I climbed 
on top. A karabok is something like 
our buckboard, only it does not buck. 
The town is nearly two miles from 
the station and I was nearly shaken 
to pieces over the bumpy road. I 
asked why the station was so far 
from the town; their answer was 


“Graft.” That sounded very much 
like home. The Trans-Siberian is run 
by the Government, as is nearly ev- 
erything in Russia and Siberia. 
When the road was being built, all 
the towns along the line had to give 
up to the Government officials, or 
they did not get the railroad. This 
was done everywhere, and the offi- 
cials had so much power.that when 
Tomsk, the capital of Siberia, re- 
fused to give up, they ran the road 
forty-eight miles south, with the re- 
sult that the capital instead of being 
an important city is merely a place 
with little else than Government 
buildings. Another instance of ‘colos- 
sal graft. 

Ekaterinburg is a town of 60,- 
000 inhabitants, situated on a small 
lake. There is no sewerage nor water 
system. Water carts drive out into 
the lake and the water is ladled up 
from alongside the horse standing 
body deep. It is then distributed 
thruout the town to be used for 
drinking and bathing. 

I spent the day with Hutchins see- 
ing the town. And the thing that 
struck me most was the dull, stupid 
look in the faces of the natives. You 
find this everywhere, caused partly 
by the large quantity of vodka these 
natives drink and partly by lack of 
education. The population of Russia 
and Siberia is 165,000,000. Eighty- 
five per cent of these people are un- 
able to read or write. They drink 
vodka to keep warm during the se- 
vere winters. The manufacture of 
vodka is a Government monopoly 
worth $3,000,000 a year, I was told. 
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IN A ST. PETERSBURG DROSHKY 


This is driven by an ordinary isvoschik, or cabman. The coachmen 
of the wealthy are bundled into many coats to give them a traditional 


sort of dignity. 


That night I witnessed an unfor- 
gettable incident. In the fourth-class 
waiting room were several hundred 
peasants waiting for trains delayed. 
As night came on they lay down to 
sleep on the bare stone floor, not a 
pillow to their heads, packed like 
sardines and filling the room with 
odors that could be paralleled only in 
the Chicago Stock Yards. 

The next morning at six we pulled 
out, eighteen hours late. The chef de 
train assured me we would make 
most of it up. About noon we past 
the washout. An American railroad 
gang would have repaired it in three 
hours. A little later we past across 
the border into Siberia. A stone cross 
marked the line. The exiles call this 
the “weeping stone,” for it is where 
they get their last view of Russia, 
their home. 

We past several of the emigrant 
trains that are taking thousands 
from overcrowded Russia to unpopu- 
lated Siberia. This emigration costs 
the Russian Government $25,000,000 
per year, and I was told that 65 per 
cent of these colonists return to 
Russia, unable to withstand the se- 
vere hardships of the Siberian win- 
ters. These emigrant trains are sim- 
ply cattle cars with this difference; 
by nailing planks across them forty 
human beings are packed into a car 
instead of sixteen cattle, same 
amount of room for vermin. There is 
no Russian emigrant family so poor 
that they do not carry with them a 
great big brass samovar for brewing 
tea. They are drinking tea all the 
time and live on that and black rye 
bread. 

In the all-day run to Omsk we 
made up just one hour, so I decided 
to take matters into my own hands. 


Thru a Russian gentleman on the - 


train I secretly promised the head 
engine driver twenty rubles if he 











A CHEF DE TRAIN ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN 


A Russian priest is with him. The chef de train threatened to have 
Mr. Mears arrested for bribing the engineer to make up lost time by 


unauthorized and reckless speed. 

















ON THE STREETS OF EKATERINBURG 
A Siberian peasant woman sitting in the 
muddy road 
made up an hour between Omsk and 
Tatarskara. The driver forced his 
engine so hard to win the money that 
the train threatened to jump the 
tracks. The chef de train thought he 
had gone crazy and rushed thru the 
cars uttering voluble remarks in his 
long, black beard. We made up half 
an hour and I gave the driver ten 
rubles. I continued to gain lost 
time at the rate of ten rubles to a 
half hour and the prospect of my 
getting to Yokohama in time to 
catch the “Empress of Russia” 

looked rosy. 

We reached Tchita nine hours late, 
having gained eight hours at a cost 
of 80 rubles (a ruble is 50 cents). 
Then Mr. Chef de Train got wind of 
my scheme and threatened to have 
me arrested if I did not stop it. I 
stopt and we stopt gaining any 
more lost time. I now realized that 
my getting to Vladivostok in time 
to catch the O. S. K. steamer for 


Japan was impossible. This meant 
that I would not arrive in Yokohama 
in time, and I saw my chances of 
breaking the record vanishing. I 
then thought of Mr. S. Mikami, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Imperial 
Government Railways of Japan, with 
whom I had had some correspond- 
ence. As the O. S. K. was a Japanese 
line I cabled asking his assistance. 
He answered me at Krasnoyarsk that 
the O. S. K. was a mail steamer and 
could not be held, but that if I would 
leave the train at Harbin and come 
to Japan via Korea he would use his 
influence with the South Manchuria 
and Chosen railways (both Japanese 
lines) and do all he could on his own 
road when I reached Japan. I cabled 
him that I would place myself in his 
hands and my hopes rose again. 

Krasnoyarsk is on the Yenisei 
River and is the breaking off point 
for political exiles in Siberia. For 
two thousand miles along the banks 
of this great river their sad settle- 
ments are scattered. You see barges 
on the river floating down, covered 
with sheet iron and carrying the 
doomed, whom they drop from time 
to time at their allotted destinations. 
The exiles come to Krasnoyarsk by 
railroad now, but they used to tramp 
it, winter or summer, four or six 
deep, in companies of twenty rows, 
guarded closely by Cossacks and fol- 
lowed by the families of those who 
elected to go into exile with the con- 
demned. A miserable life they lead 
in their exile colonies. They have 
their plots of land, but they are 
mostly city folks, students and agi- 
tators, ill fitted to withstand the 
Siberian hardships. 

At Irkutsk, two-thirds across to 
the Pacific, the line is run apparently 
not by the railway but by the army. 
Soldiers here, there and everywhere; 
guardhouses every few hundred feet. 
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HANDLING FREIGHT AT HARBIN, MANCHURIA 


Barbed-wire entanglements like those 
used at the siege of Port Arthur sur- 
round the approaches to every 
bridge. The near horizon and the far 
horizon were dotted with camps; evi- 
dently some one preparing for war 
with some one else and evidently 
some one going to be ready this time. 
Look out, my Japanese friend, there 
is something coming. 

Lake Baikal is a welcome break. 
What interested me was not the 
scenery, but the people; the strange 
mixture of races, growing gradually 
more oriental every day. Little chil- 
dren come to the platform with flow- 
ers or wild strawberries to sell to 
the passengers, and all with the same 
grim, sullen, silent faces. I do not 
think I ever saw a child smile. I saw 
one boy with a concertina and asked 
him to play me a tune. He pointed 
to a soldier-policeman, who said no. 
Therefore no tune. We _ reached 
Harbin at 8 o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, July 21, just nine hours late. I 
left the Trans-Siberian train here 
and took the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. As I stepped off the train at 
Chang Chung, where the South Man- 
churia Railway starts, several Japan- 
ese came forward inquiring for Mr. 
Mears. They greeted me with most 
profound bows and assured me that 
- the whole South Manchuria Railway 
was at my disposal and that I was 
to be their guest as far as Antung: 
They had held the Fusan Express 
for me eight hours. 

At Antung, where the Chosen Rail- 
way starts, I was met by Mr. Myra- 
yama, who had been sent by the pres- 
ident of the road to escort me to 
Fusan. He assured me they were go- 
ing to try to get me to Fusan in time 
to catch the steamer for Shimono- 
seki. I became the guest of the road; 
the tracks were cleared and one of 
the quickest journeys ever made thru 
Korea began. We made as high as 





sixty miles an hour at times. At ev- 
ery stop the stations were policed 
with Japanese: soldiers. All the em- 
ployees along the road were Japan- 
ese. 

There is a certain pathos in visit- 
ing a country like Korea and finding 
it in a state of coma and decay. 
Korea enjoyed a high degree of civ- 
ilization as far back as the fifth cen- 
tury, and was the repository from 
which the half-savage tribes of Japan 
drew their first impetus toward cul- 
ture. It is a strange swing of time’s 
pendulum that finds Japan at work 
on the reawakening of Korea, the 
pupil instructing its teacher. The 
Japanese are doing wonderful work 
here, building schools and hospitals 
and instituting many reforms. We 
reached Fusan at 10 p. m., July 22, 
only three hours late. I found the 
steamer for Shimonoseki had been 


held for me. I was rushed on board, 
and after a good night’s sleep arrived 
in Japan at 8:30 the following morn- 
ing. I found a royal reception await- 
ing me. The Imperial Government 
Railway had attached to the Tokyo 
Express a private car that is used 
for royal and distinguished visitors 
only! 

No doubt a double-quick traveler, 
such as I, must miss much of the real 
characteristics of the country he 
speeds thru, but the beauty and ar- 
tistic significance of even every-day 
life in Japan is immediately appar- 
ent. The delicate shades that are fa- 
miliar to us all upon the exquisite 
porcelain, manufactured in the land 
of the rising sun, are true reproduc- 
tions of the soft natural loveliness 
that seems to enfold one as with a 
silken kimona. I should need the lan- 
guage of an idyllic. poet to describe 
properly the fascinating sights, 
scents and sounds that enchanted me 
while I sojourned in the Mikado’s 
strange and ethereal land. We left 
Shimonoseki at 9:50 a. m., passing 
many rice and barley fields during 
the day, and seeing many quaint na- 
tives at the stations. 

We reached Tokyo at 1:50 p. m. I 
found a large crowd waiting to greet 
me. We jumped into a large touring 
car, and after visiting the general 
offices of the railroad, where I was 
received by the Hon. Mr. Takonami, 
president of the road, I was- shown 
the principal places of interest in 
Tokyo. The private car was again 
placed at my disposal and I arrived 
at Yokohama at 3:40 p. m. After 
having my first rickshaw ride and 
doing some shopping, I went aboard 
the “Empress of Russia.” Promptly 
at 6 o’clock I started on my nine-day 














A CROWD WAITING AT THE STATION IN SEOUL, KOREA 
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IN THE FLOWERY LAND OF JAPAN 


trip across the Pacific. I was glad to 
be off on account of the record I was 
after, but I left the flowery land of 
Japan with many regrets. For cour- 
tesy and kindness the Japanese stand 
first in my experience. I take this 
opportunity of thanking them and 
wishing their country good luck and 
prosperity. 

We made a record trip, and on 
August 1 were only 250 miles from 
Victoria. This meant we should reach 
Quarantine at 4 o’clock the next 
morning, and I New York twelve 
hours ahead of my sched- 


on the deck. It was an invitation from 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer to make 
the final part of my journey to Seat- 
tle by air. The yacht’s engines were 
stopped, the aeroplane alighted on 
the water and after some delicate 
maneuvering got alongside. With all 
the crew holding the great wings so 
that they would not be damaged 
against the boat, I climbed in thru a 
network of wires. There was not a 
regular passenger seat, only a cush- 
ion fastened to the framework. We 
started off, skimming along the top of 
the water. “Do you want to go up?” 
Christopherson yelled. “You bet,” I 
yelled back. On account of the noise 
of the motor and the roar of the pro- 
peller it was almost impossible to 
hear him. He tilted the rising planes, 
we bumped along the water and up 
we went. 

I shall never forget the sensa- 
tion as we flew over the many boats 
on the Sound. We headed for Seattle 
at sixty miles an hour and alighting 
on the water drew up alongside of 
pier No. 2. A great crowd was as- 
sembled to meet me. Many hands 
reached forward to lift me on the 
dock and the most exciting part of 
my trip was safely over. After being 
interviewed and photographed and 
handshaken and congratulated, some 
one told me that the last man who 
went up with Christopherson fell out 
and was still in Puget Sound. The 
“Maude F.” by this time had arrived 
with my baggage and I was whisked 
to the station, where I took the 

















FROM THE PACIFIC TO CHICAGO 


Once Mr. Mears had landed in Seattle every- 
thing was over but the shouting and speech- 
making. 


North Coast Limited east. I arrived 
at Chicago on time to the minute. 
After a two hours’ wait I took the 
New York Central train for New 
York. I arrived at the Grand Central 
Station at 10.10 the night of August 
6. Despite a heavy rainstorm there 
was a large crowd to meet me. I was 
given a rousing reception as I ran 
thru the station to a waiting auto- 
mobile. Captain Walsh, in a police 
automobile, led the procession of a 
dozen cars, I riding in the 





ule. Alas! Phileas Fogg 
was the first globe-trotter, 
and his spirit seemed to 
descend upon us. The fog 
was so thick that night 
that the engines had to be 
stopped and we drifted 
until morning. What a 
‘night it was for me! I 
spent it in the wireless 
operator’s room sending 
and receiving messages 
from my friend, J. Pel- 
letier, of Seattle, who was 
cruising off William Head 
in his yacht “Maude F.” 
waiting to pick me up. 
About 10 o’clock the next 
morning the fog lifted 
and at 1 o’clock we 
reached Quarantine, 
where I was greeted by 
Pelletier as I stepped on 
board the “Maude F.” We 
immediately headed for 
Seattle. About twenty 
miles from Seattle a hy- 
droaeroplane came in 
sight and circled over the 
yacht. Christopherson, the 














pilot, dropt a message 


From the New York Evening Sun 


ZIP! 


second. We went thru 
Forty-second street to 
Broadway and down 
Broadway to the Evening 
Sun office in four min- 
utes. I had won my race 
and reached the starting 
point just thirty-five days, 
twenty-one hours and 
thirty-five minutes from 
the time I left it. I found 
another large crowd wait- 
ing to greet me, among 
them a delegation of the 
Circumnavigators Club, 
who informed me that I 
had been elected an hon- 
orary member. Many tele- 
grams of congratulation 
awaited me, among them 
one from President Wil- 
‘son. 

My total mileage was 
21,066, average 587 miles 
per day. The cost of the 
trip was $836.41, divided 
as follows: Round the 
World Ticket, $662.28; 
meals on trains, $46.38; 
tips, $101.75; incidentals, 
$26. 

















HON. WILLIAM HODGES MANN, GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE 


FORWARD STEPS TOWARD THE CELEBRATION OF A CENTURY OF GROWING 


AMITY AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


r | “HE same force of public opin- 
ion which. directed the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Ghent 

on Christmas Eve, 1814, has main- 

tained peace, between the United 

States and Great Britain for ninety- 

nine years. The idea of celebrating 

the conclusion of the Hundred Years 
in adequate fashion was first defi- 

nitely suggested by Mr. John A. 

Stewart in a conference at the White 

House with President Roosevelt, and 

the movement in this country, as 

well as in other English-speaking 
countries, now seems certain to re- 

sult in a most distinguished and im- 

pressive international celebration. 

At Richmond, Virginia, on Decem- 
ber 3d and 4th, will be held an im- 
portant meeting of the American 
Committee for the Celebration of the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of 
Peace among English-Speaking Peo- 
ples, to work out a comprehensive 
scheme of state and city celebrations 
thruout the Union. 

The Governor of Virginia, Hon. 
William Hodges Mann, will preside 
at this conference, and will deliver 
an address of welcome to the visiting 
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delegates. An endeavor to convince 
the state legislatures, as well as the 
National Government, of the neces- 
sity of appropriations to enable the 
state committees to complete their 
effort to-erect memorials in each of 
the state capitols, and the national 
committee to provide adequately for 
the general celebration, will be an 
important feature of the program 
before the conference. 

Simultaneous with the call for the 
Richmond’ conference comes the 
news from the British committee 
that Sulgrave Manor, the English 
home of the Washingtons, has been 
purchased, and negotiations are pro- 
ceeding for the early taking over of 
the ancient manor house. A commit- 
tee of management has been appoint- 
ed to look after the future main- 
tenance of the manor. The American 
Ambassador to Great Britain is made 
its chairman ex-officio, and it in- 
cludes three prominent members of 
the American committee. The pur- 
pose of the British committee in 
purchasing Sulgrave Manor is to ded- 
icate it, as a fitting memorial of one 
hundred years of peace, to the use of 


PEOPLES 


pilgrims of both the great English- 
speaking nations, where they may go 
and have visual evidence of the good 
faith, good will, and harmonious 
friendship existing between these 
two nations. In connection with the 
purchase of Sulgrave Manor, it is an 
interesting fact that the largest con- 
tribution thus far comes from an 
American lady, Mrs. Victoria Wood- 
hull Martin, whose estate includes 
the Manor House Club in Worcester- 
shire, where the initial conferences 
of the British committee were held. 

In the initiation of the idea, and 
in all the various movements in this 
country toward the adequate cele- 
bration of the important event, Mr. 
John A. Stewart, chairman of the 
executive committee, while seldom 
in the public view, has been the in- 
spiring and vital force, and it is 
chiefly thru his zeal and untiring 
energy that the outlook for a success- 
ful culmination to the celebration is 
so promising. In his quiet and unob- 
trusive way, he has inspired and 
guided the various committees and 
overcome the constantly recurring 
difficulties. 





Photograph by Clinedinst 


JOHN A. STEWART 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the American Committee for the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of Peace 
Among English-Speaking Peoples. To Mr. Stewart’s initiative and energy, more than to any other single force, is due the complete- 
ness of the plans for the celebration which are rapidly being perfected. 
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or the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of Peace Among English-Speaking Peoples, to be preserved 
the Washington coat of arms bearing the first suggestion of the Stars and Stripes. 
M. Wilson, thru whose courtesy it is here reproduced. 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL GREY, G. C. B. 


Earl Grey, formerly Governor-General of Canada, is the President of the British Committee for Celebrating the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of Peace Among English-Speaking Peoples. 
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THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


BY JACOB A. RIIS 


AUTHOR OF “HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES,” “THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN” 


E were at our wits’ end in 
Henry street and it was 
-all on account of Mrs. 


Sweeney. The dispensary doctor 
had said that she must posi- 
tively have the air every day, she and 
the baby, or he would not answer for 
the consequences. What with attend- 
ing night and day upon the twins, 
who could not walk yet and had the 
whooping cough, she was all worn 
out; but how could she leave them 
with the cough racking their bodies 
fit to choke them every ten minutes? 
Mr. Sweeney was away from sunrise 
till dark peddling greens. The neigh- 
bors all had their little ones, and even 
if there had been a nursery in the 
block she would not have been much 
better off. Whooping cough is not 
popular in the tenements of the 
poor. 

“And so I put the appeal in the 
papers yesterday, as a last resort, 
asking for a baby carriage big 
enough for twins. If she had that, 
she might carry the baby and they 
would all get the air. But who do you 
suppose has such a baby carriage to 
give away?” and our head-worker 
drummed moodily upon the pane with 
her pencil. 

Even as she said it, the pencil 
paused abruptly on its way and she 
looked down the street with a fixt 
stare in which amazed wonder grew 
and grew. Following her look, I saw 
turning into our street from the di- 
rection of Chatham Square a pro- 
cession of baby carriages propelled 
by men and messenger boys who 
scanned the numbers of the houses 
as they went. Three were in sight, 
and as we looked four more turned 
the corner and made straight for our 
door. As they came nearer we saw 
that it was not a traveling baby 
show; all the carriages were empty 
and all of them were of double girth 
—seven twin perambulators, all la- 
beled and consigned to number 48. 
It was New York’s reply to our ap- 
peal. The Mrs. Sweeney of all days 
were provided for. It is a long time 
since, but unless I am mistaken, 
there is yet one of those baby car- 
riages in our house awaiting its 
tenants. 

It was not long after that that 
Mrs. McCutcheon and I undertook 
the treatment of Mrs. Ben Wah. She 
was a full-blood Indian who, from 
her Canadian forests, had strayed 
down to the great city by the Hud- 
son, how we never found out, nor 
much else about her. We came upon 
her in a downtown attic and stood 
by her till she went to join her peo- 


ple in the happy hunting grounds. 
Mrs. McCutcheon was the charity 
visitor. At the time I have in mind 
Mrs. Ben Wah had made up her mind 
to die. Her attic had palled upon her; 
the potato vine that grew in a soap 
box on the fire escape had lost its 
appeal. It was time to die, and Mrs. 
Ben Wah covered her head and sat 
in the shadow waiting for the sum- 
mons. 

There remained to her but a single 
wish in life—that she might see 


once again the wondrous bird she re- - 


membered from her youth, all green 
and gorgeous with a red tuft. At the 
recollection of this splendid creature 
the old lady forgot about dying and 
became tremulous with excitement. 
Green ‘and red, and it could talk! 
“Parrot,” said Mrs. McCutcheon, and 
it was settled that Mrs. Ben Wah 
was to have one; nothing else would 
cure her. 

So I put it in my paper, about Mrs. 
Ben Wah and her lonely old age and 
her great wish, and my morning mail 
brought checks by the score to grat- 
ify it, and, better than all, a big, 
splendid green parrot with a red tuft 
that could talk, and that soothed the 
old woman’s last years, for they 
were fast friends and companions till 
she went home in the year of the 
“big snow,” to wit, the blizzard. 
There was a moment when we 
thought the joy and the surprize 
would kill her, but she recovered her- 
self quickly and when I explained to 
her that the parrot was New York’s 
gift to her she said gently in the ap- 
pealing dialect of the habitant: 

“Heem, New York; he haf one beeg 
heart.” 

Forty years of living very close to 
it has given me the key to New 
York’s heart and I know that Mrs. 
Ben Wah was right. I cannot call the 
parrot as my witness, for since their 
parting it has gone to live in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, and Boston 
pride may have warped its judgment. 
But there is no need. I saw little 
Mary Ellen carried into the court, a 
mass of bruises and sores, to have 
the law of the vagrant cur of the 
street invoked against her persecu- 
tor, since there was none made to 
protect the human child, and I saw 
men weep at the sight and a mighty 
force stir my city, the ripples of 
which were felt to the farthest 
shores. For in that court room was 
written the first bill of childhood’s 
rights for all the world. Last New 
Year’s Eve I watched eighty thou- 
sand men and women pack Madison 
Square to hail the dawning year with 


the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
in rebuke of the hideous revelry that 
had made New York a_ byword 
among the unthinking for half a gen- 
eration, and on Christmas Eve I had 
seen the people, high and low, rich 
and poor, gather around the Christ- 
mas tree in the same spot to join in 
the children’s delight, had listened 
to the glad old carols we have missed 
so long, and in their uplifted voices I 
heard the heart of my city beat once 
more. 

It beats within your hearing wher- 
ever you go, if you will but listen. 
There are those who insist on be- 
lieving that the Great White Way, 
the garish show in the midnight 
hour, the theater parade, are New 
York. They do not know my city. 
There are others who seek it in the 
houses of wealth and fashion, the 
smart set; who see New York in the 
maddened crowds that fight the po- 
lice to get thru the church doors at 
the wedding of a duke and an heir- 
ess, crawl thru coal holes, hide under 
pews to be in at the show. They 
know it even less. There are still 
others who think to find it in the 
haunts of crime, the dark side of the 
great city where gunmen are for 
hire. All these things are in New 
York, but they are not New York. 
And yet even there I have heard its 
heart beat. The old Mulberry Bend 
shielded a murderer by instinct; 
murder was its trade. But I have 
seen it rise as one man and spurn the 
assassin who shot his boyhood’s 
friend to death at his child’s chris- 
tening because of an evil woman’s 
hate. To the end of its lurid life the 
Bend remembered it as the murder 
accurst of God. 

Men say that the Tenderloin is 
heartless, yet its outeasts have been 
known to die together, when one was 
taken, rather than live alone a life 
which their friendship alone made 
endurable. The rich one deemed so 
careless give their millions toward 
the neighbor’s needs; the poor some- 
times give their all. A poor scrub- 
woman whose child was buried in 
the Potter’s Field saved penny by 
penny to raise the twelve dollars that 
is the cost of a grave in consecrated 
soil and three times within the year 
of grace during which she could have 
recovered her dead did she get the 
money together, only to lose it: each 
time some one in the tenement who 
was “poorer than she” claimed her 
hoard. The Gemilath Chasodim, an 
orthodox Jewish charity, lends mon- 
ey to Christian, Jew and pagan, ask- 
ing neither pledge nor interest; it is 
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enough that he is a neighbor and in 
need. What is it but the human heart 
that beats there? 

Because of its towering barracks, 
with their millions of toiling tenants, 
New York has been sometimes called 
the homeless city. Well for us all that 
it is not so. Uptown and downtown, 
in mansion and tenement, there are 
thousands of happy homes in which 
the law of God and man is revered, 
where the hope of better days lives. 
In them lives the real New York. The 
rest you shall find if you seek it, the 
white lights and the shadows; but 
they are not New York. A city lives 
in its homes; there its real heart 
beats. From them came my baby car- 
riages and Mrs. Ben: Wah’s parrot. 
From them comes the support for 
every good cause that makes its ap- 
peal to the metropolis, from them the 


assurance that some day yet, and 
that speedily, we shall wrestle with 
the fiend that has our politics by the 
throat, for the sturdy citizenship we 
must build-on is there. I would tell 
you the story of one, and tho I shall 
have to take you into the poor 
tenements of the East Side, it is 
typical enough to stand for many. It 
is the story of little Jette who was 
lost. 

Child of poor Jews, she was swal- 
lowed up one day in the maelstrom 
of the city streets and was seen no 
more. Night after night her parents 
camped on the steps of police head- 
quarters, hoping that she would be 
brought in, but no news came of her. 
There I found them and tried to help 
them, but all our efforts were fruit- 
less. The years past and Jette was 
forgotten by all except her own. Dur- 


THE CITY 
BY HARRY KEMP 


I love to quaff the wine of multitudes 


And drink deep of the City’s fierce unrest; 


More than the country and its sunny fields 
The rush and whirl of people is to me: 
The Subway and its ever-roaring trains, 
The Elevated coiling overhead, 

The clanging street car filled to full with folk 
Touch all my soul to singing. I achieve, 
Here ’mongst my fellow men, hights unattained 


In the calm-rustling wood, or by the stream 
That ripples oceanward thru bending reeds. 


I know it is the mode to curse the Town, 

To cry out on its lust for gold and power, 
To swear it errs from Nature and her ways— 
Yet, as the bee erects her teeming hive, 
The ant, his rounded hill, so Man rears huge 
His cities; there is nothing more sublime 


Than New York basking in the morning sun 


ing all that time her empty chair 
stood by her mother’s in their For- 
syth street tenement, waiting for 
the little wanderer. Night after 
night, when I found the poor ped- 
dler and his family at their evening 
meal, its mute appeal went to my 
heart. In his Sabbath eve prayer the 
lost one was ever included as if she 
were just gone on a visit and was 
coming home. And their faith was 
not put to shame. Jette was found in 
the overturning of an orphans’ home 
two years after. She had been within 
a dozen blocks of her home all the 
time, but, being too young to tell her 
name, had been accepted as a chip of 
driftwood and enrolled upon the 
roster of the home without much 
questioning. And so one poor family 
was reunited and made happy. 
New York City 


All her great, sky-backed length, while breasting tugs 
Bear surge ahead, and all the river’s full 
Of whistling craft, and sea-gulls wheel and dip. . . . 


I love to quaff the wine of multitudes 
And drink deep of the City’s fierce unrest. 
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PUMPKIN PIE 


BY E. P. 


- | “WHERE are some things in Na- 
ture just right, if in the right 
spot; and one of these is 

pumpkin pie. You should know all 
about the pumpkin just as much as 
you should be well acquainted with 
Indian corn. They have grown to- 
gether so long that one of them alone 
seems lonesome; but when the corn is 
all cut, and the stooks are crispy in 
the wind, and farmer boys are sitting 
around them to strip the golden ears, 
what would one do without pumpkins 
to sit on? It is the pie, however, that 
we are after, and how in the world 
can such a delicious affair be made 
out of a gourd?—for the pumpkin is 
nothing in the world but a gourd— 
glorified. Every sort of plant has a 
special fitness above all others. It is 
so with folks also; and as for com- 
panionship what could be finer than 
this of our two gifts from the In- 
dians? 

But you must find the right woman 
to mix and cook it—that is, the pie. 
It is like ginger cookies; not too 
much ginger; not too little; and the 
same with the sugar; and after that 
if you stir the mixture just once too 
many times you spoil the cookies. No- 
body can tell why, only it is so. But 
the pumpkin pie must have a bracing 
charge of ginger, and sugar enough 
to be really sweet in the raw; and as 
for the milk! our word for it, don’t 
try condensed milk; and one more 
thing, don’t try making just one pie. 
We have never known stinginess to 
work well with pumpkins. 

It is not easy to be patient with 
those who have a washing day every 
week, but not a cooking day. If you 
wash on Monday, on Saturday you 
should make pies—with doughnuts, 
cookies and bread; all of these; and 
to begin with, there should be a pan 
full of the cookies when you get thru, 
and a pan full of pie mixture when 
you begin. If there are boys in the 
family they should be permitted to 
taste with entire freedom of the mar- 
velous mixture, and there should be a 
big spoon thoughtfully laid by the 
pan on the table. 

After the pies are baked, set them 
in a row, always on the second shelf 
in the pantry, and let them ripen. 
Nothing is perfect when. green, least 
of all a pumpkin pie. They are best 
on the second day, and not much dif- 
ferent on the third, and are still good 
on the fourth; only let one pie, as 
soon as out of the oven, be set on the 
big, broad shelf by the window, and 
on it a suggestive knife, of silver, and 
ask no questions. If it is not there on 
the morrow, why those on the second 
shelf remain; and is not gratitude 


POWELL 


from a whole family as good as a 
pumpkin pie, any time? 

We have heard a good deal of 
growling about the world, from time 
to time, and from folk who ought to 
know better; yet it is no wonder 
when all the domestic arts are lost 
arts, and when there is no Wendell 
Phillips left to rehearse their golden 
days. But all this is nonsense, when 
one may easily have a big cornfield, 
with the corn all husked and in the 
bin, and yet the field covered with 
two thousand pumpkins, the color of 
red gold, and everyone of them cry- 
ing out Take me, take me! Enough? 
Yes it is one of the few things of 
which Nature creates a surplus; 
enough to use up four quarts of Jer- 
sey milk, altho it is the pumpkin it- 
self that has made the Jersey milk 
so golden; enough also for boys to 
make jack-o-lanterns on Halloween; 
enough more for seats when the 
husking bees gather the farmers; 
and then enough for pies for every 
day as long as the snow quilts lie on 
the meadows, and enough for the 
uncles and aunts in town. 

Goodness! But what can one 
think more beautiful than a big farm 
wagon, piled high with this golden 
fruit? We have also seen great loads 
of melons, in July, fifty pounds each, 
and every one as full of joy as—mel- 
ons. Only you cannot trust a melon 
by sight, but a pumpkin is more 
like a Stark’s improved Elberta 
peach; as honest a fruit as goes. Yet 
we confess that there is art in the se- 
lection; let the pie be made of a 
pumpkin that is smooth, almost 
round, only a little deprest at the 
end, and of a darkish hue. Have you 
ever seen a woman going all over a 
pumpkin field to get one worthy of 
her skill? Well, she will not go far 
before she has picked out a dozen. 

Pumpkin pudding is not to be over- 
looked in this association. It is the 
best for delicate stomachs. It has no 
crust to confound the digestion. Make 
it a little less gingery, and as for rai- 
sins, if used at all, let them be mel- 
low. Why should one spoil a high bred 
pudding or pie with seedful things, 
that disturb the whole process of the 
delicious program of eating? Sprin- 
kle lightly with cinnamon; just 
enough ginger to give warmth; and 
let the milk be from the home cow. 
Those who take milk out of tin cans, 
with forty flavors stewed in, will 
never know pumpkin pie. But we said 
pudding; and it is all the same. Dear 
folk! why will you live in the cities? 
—for eggs are always old, and milk 
is patented before it gets to you, and 
pumpkins are only little gourds that 


come from the grocer’s; they came 
from the farmer’s barnyard pile, af- 
ter feeding Bossy. Bless us! find a 
little spot in the country somewhere 
where you can have a garden, and a 
small corn lot, and a potato field, 
every potato warranted to crack 
open when boiled, and plenty of 
pumpkin pie. Yes, Yes, why not? 
Sorrento, Florida 


QUEEN WILHELMINA’S MES- 
SAGE ON MISSIONS 


TRANSMITTED TO THE INDEPENDENT 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 

United States Minister to The Netherlands 

The Continuation Committee of 
‘the Edinburgh Conference on Mis- 
sions is meeting now at The Hague. 
At the first session the Queen of The 
Netherlands sent a personal message 
of welcome to the committee. It is 
so thoughtful and earnest as an ex- 
pression of interest in the true pro- 
gress of religion, and so strong and 
simple in its desire for Christian 
unity and fellowship that it is worthy 
to be known and remembered. That 
is why I have translated the message 
and send it to The Independent. 

HENRY VAN DYKE 


“ss COUNT myself happy to bid 
I you a hearty welcome to my 
country. In doing so I wish to 
declare that I share with all my 
heart the principles which inspire 
your committee in its sacred work, 
and that I feel myself in sympathy 
with those who are endeavoring to 
carry forward the lofty work begun 
at Edinburgh. 

“We also, in The Netherlands, are 
striving for unity and codéperation 
in the missionary field; and we are 
trying to understand other peoples 
whose circumstances are unlike our 
own, in the spirit of love, as true dis- 
ciples of Him who came to serve 
mankind. I regard your coming here 
and your presence in The Nether- 
lands Missionary Conference as a 
joyful token that those of my coun- 
trymen who are in the service of 
missions will persevere in these prin- 
ciples. 

“It is my earnest desire that the 
unity of all Christ’s followers, mem- 
bers of His invisible fellowship, may 
be ever more and more deeply felt, 
and that our Saviour may stir our 
hearts to more and more fervent 
united prayer. 

“May our zeal be roused and hal- 
lowed, and may all the laborers in 
God’s vineyard be fitted for the task 
to which they are personally called. 
May the truth which is in Christ en- 
lighten the darkness of human mis- 
ery, and may the unsearchable riches 
of His Divine Love awaken joy and 
gladness in the hearts of all God’s 
creatures.” 
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MOTORING TO THE AID OF 
THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


CROWD of men—just lay- 

men—in automobiles have 

done great good among the 
country churches in a section of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

The Erie Conference Sustentation 
Society was formed in September, 
1912. Its primary object was to 
assist by whatever means possible in 
insuring the preachers in charge of 
the country circuits a salary of at 
least $800 per annum. The commit- 
tee at once found out that no less 
than seventy-six ministers in the 
Erie Conference alone were receiv- 
ing less than $800 as a yearly salary. 
Nearly half of this number have 
already been brought up to the mini- 
mum salary allowance thru the activ- 
ities of the committee. 

Important as this was, the “coun- 
try church campaign” of the society 
was even more significant. In study- 
ing the situation the committee saw 
the apathetic condition of the rural 
church. They devised the plan of in- 
jecting inspiration and enthusiasm 
in the country churches by asking 
competent, aggressive laymen to sus- 
pend their own church activities and 
to go and worship with their country 
brothers. The plan included a visit 
to the different rural churches each 
Sunday of the four in the month of 
July by a team of eight or ten men. 

A call for volunteers brought out 
from the cities of Meadville, Green- 
ville, DuBois, Mercer, Oil City, 
and Warren, in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, and Westfield and James- 
town, in southwestern New York, 
some three hundred men and nearly 
a hundred automobiles. As a rule, 
two automobiles were detailed to 
each charge under the leadership of 
a captain. Some of the party sang 
solos, others emphasized the work of 
the Sunday school, adult Bible 
classes, work for boys like the Boy 
Scout movement, etc. In all nearly 
two hundred charges were visited 
and over 21,000 people were reached. 

The churches as a rule were well 
filled, and in most cases had two or 
three times the regular attendance 
to greet the visitors. The fact that 
laymen were volunteering to take 
such active part in the work made a 
deep impression. Some charges that 
were not able to obtain visitors in 
July are still asking for them. Prac- 
tical results of this campaign in- 
cluded the organization of adult 
classes and the addition of new mem- 
bers to the church rolls, as well as a 
general stimulus to the congregation 
and the pastor himself. 

The campaign made it clear that 
the country church really supplies a 
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LESS FOOD FOR THE DOLLAR 


Buying power in 1900 and 1913 measured in 
staples 


majority of the membership to the 
city church. The teams invariably 
found that seven out of eight of the 
workers were from the country and 
were really giving back what they 
received a generation or more ago. 
For its own sake the city church 
must investigate and do its best to 
improve the source of so many of its 
accessions. 


WHAT A DOLLAR BUYS 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


N the diagram is shown the com- 
| Re quantity of seven arti- 

cles of common consumption to 
be purchased for a dollar in 1900 
and 1913. Measured by weight, 
roast beef was evidently the most 
expensive of these articles and pota- 
toes the cheapest. In 1913 the quan- 
tity of sugar and milk which can be 
purchased for a dollar in our large 
cities is not far apart, while in 1900 
nearly twice as many pounds of milk 
as of sugar could be purchased for 
the same amount. 

If the ten-year period 1890-1899 is 
taken as standard, we find that on 
June 15, 1913, most articles of food 
had shown a very considerable in- 
crease. 

PER CENT INCREASE 
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The only article to show a decrease 
was granulated sugar, which, on 
June 15, 1913, was 8 per cent lower 
than during the ten-year period 
1890-1899. 

To a considerable share of our 
population changes in the cost of 
living are considered to refer only to 
changes in the retail prices of arti- 
cles of food. This is because food is 
the prime necessity and because for 
the average workingman’s family 
food is by far the largest item of ex- 
pense. In the average family of 
wageearners in this country about 
40 per cent of the total expenditure 
is for food. During the past five 
years the retail price of coal has in- 
creased about 5 per cent, while in 
most cities the price of gas has re- 
mained unchanged or been reduced 
during the past five years. It is 
therefore evident that as far as heat 
and light are concerned there has 
been very little change in price dur- 
ing the past few years. As far as 
food is concerned, the increase in 
the retail price during the past fif- 
teen years has amounted to about 50 
per cent. 
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A PISTOL THAT AIMS ITSELF 


ON’T shoot; but if you must 
D =: shoot straight. That 
is the sound principle that 
guides the police of Paris as well 
as of many other cities. It is a 
good rule for civilians as _ well. 
Charles Pechard, a police official of 
Paris, is one of many who realize 
the difficulty of using a pistol effec- 
tively in the dark: he went further, 
however, and invented an attach- 
ment that enables one to shoot more 
accurately in the dark than in broad 
daylight. 

This attachment consists of a met- 
allic tube with a lens at one end and 
a tiny electric lamp at the other. By 
means of mirrors the light is direct- 
ed out thru the lens as a slender 
cone, and is sufficiently strong at a 
distance of some four rods for all 
practical purposes. In the middle of 
the illuminated field there is a small 
dark spot which coincides with the 
line of the bullet’s flight. This en- 
ables the inexperienced shooter to hit 
a selected portion of the burglar’s 
anatomy with more certainty than he 
could display in ordinary target 
practice. 

The electric current is supplied by 
a small dry battery or a storage bat- 
tery, which the officer can carry in 
his pocket, or which the defender of 
the home can place under his pillow. 
The light-tube can be attached to 
any ordinary pistol, and it may be 
used as a flash with peaceful intent, 
or merely as a show of force. 


GRASSES FROM SOUTH 
AFRICA 


MONG the new plants in- 
A troduced by the Department 

of Agriculture recently, none 
are more radically revolutionary 
than some of the fodder plants 
from South Africa. We have 
most needed in our Gulf states, 
particularly in Florida, 


creeping habit and grips the soil at 
every joint. Both of these grasses 
will give us five or six tons of hay a 
year to the acre on ordinary soil. Add 
kudzu for a third, and you have some- 
thing for orchard sowing, or rather 
planting, for these grasses are intro- 
duced more easily by planting roots 





THE FISH WITH THE DOUBLE PARASITES 
Scopelus glacialis, host for the parasitic copepod, 
which carries the hybroid. 


than by sowing seed. Kudzu is a le- 
gume and fattens the soil, while yield- 
ing heavy crops. Now add for a 
fourth that wonderful plant, the vel- 
vet bean. This bean is hardly suitable 
for hay, simply because it grows so 
rapidly that it can scarcely be 
mowed, except for fodder. It is the 
great pasture plant of the South 
and is suitable for planting as far 
north as the middle states. If left to 
grow for the whole summer in Flor- 
ida it will make a mass of foliage 
6 feet high, while individual vines 
are 75 feet. in length. It can be 
mowed for soiling cattle, or better 
yet, a field of velvet bean makes such 
a pasture as never was known be- 
fore. 


AN OVERBURDENED FISH 


CURIOUS case of double 

A pestis has been found 
by a Dutch naturalist in 
connection with a small Atlantic 
fish of the family Scopelidz, which 
ccntains many deep-sea forms. re- 
markable for their light-giving or- 
gans and other strange peculiarities. 
These little fishes are plagued by a 
small crustacean of the copepod 
class, the females of which attach 
themselves to their bodies. The pest 
must be a peculiarly irritating one, 
and is continued from generation to 
generation. When the larval copepod 


is born from the egg carried by its 
parasitic mother it creeps about the 
body of the fish, hanging on by its 
nipper-like antenne. Passing into 
the pupa stage it glues itself by a se- 
cretion to the scales of its host; and 
when an adult female emerges from 
this pupa, and has become fertilized, 
she develops a long spine-like abdom- 
inal appendage with which she 
pierces the body of the fish, finally 
penetrating to its intestines. Mean- 
while the parent dies and drops off. 
having done its work. 

Now in most cases there settles 
upon the back of the copepod a para- 
site of its own in the shape of a 
colony of minute hydroid polyps, or 
jelly-fish, which spread over the sur- 
face of the crustacean, and flourish 
there as long as it lives. Such an at- 
tachment of “messmate” polyps to a 
liying creature is not uncommon, and 
usually the benefit seems mainly that 
of being carried about; but in this 
case the polyps have no tentacles fit 
for capturing prey, so that appar- 
ently they derive their food in some 
unknown way from the fish, which is 
thus doubly imposed upon. 


THE MOTOR PULLMAN 


ITH some bedding and a 
portable framework, re- 
cently invented, the motor- 


ist can make a_ sleeping car 
out of his automobile in short 
order. The mattress is formed 
of seat cushions, and a device for 
setting them at the proper level is 
provided. This is adjusted, not built 
into the car. An extension over the 
front seat makes a foot rest, and a 
heavy black cloth covers the cushions 
and extension alike. Five minutes’ 
work puts the berth in readiness for 
use, and a more comfortable night 
may be spent in the open than in a 
stuffy bedroom of a wayside inn. It 
saves money, too, for the motorist 
usually has to pay first-class prices 
for fourth-rate accommodations 
when touring. 





plants productive of a 
good hay, and capable of 
taking the place of alfalfa 
farther north. There are 
now three or four of 
these, a quartet of the 
very highest value. For 
the high pine lands, the 
South African Natal 
grass is a wonder. It gives 
us four to five crops in a 
year, it endures the sever- 
est droughts, while its 
blossoms are fully equal 
in beauty to crimson 
clover. A close rival is 
Rhodes grass, only it is 
better suited for low land 








With a lunch basket, an 
alcohol stove or other 
heater and a folding berth 
tucked away behind, the 
auto-tourist is independ- 
ent of hotels. In case of a 
road accident that puts 
his machine out of com- 
mission far from town, a 
berth in the car would 
make the motorist quite 
comfortable over night 
until he could secure help. 
This inexpensive and 
- portable device was in- 
vented by a motorist in 
Oakland, California, and 
installed in his own car 








and moist soil. It has a 


SLEEPING QUARTERS EN ROUTE 


with complete success. 
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CENTRAL’S EYE STRAIN 


HE average person who uses 

{ the telephone and abuses the 

operator whose faulty service 
offers an outlet for his irritability, 
knows very little of the “Central” 
switchboard with its long-continued 
nervous strain. One of the principal 
reasons for this strain, which shows 
itself in headache, dullness and other 
ills which do not make for efficiency, 
is the eye fatigue resulting from the 
light signal system. 

In front of the operator is a 
switchboard on which are the num- 
bers—each number having its par- 
ticular signal light. The raising of 
a receiver by a person about to make 
a call causes a light to flash on the 
switchboard, which continues to burn 
until the number is “plugged” and 
the call received. When the number 
called for is plugged, its light burns 
until the call is answered. Then when 
both receivers have been hung up, 
both their lights burn until the op- 
erator disconnects them—making, in 
all, four light flashes to every call. 
As the average number of calls is 
140 an hour (which means over 200 
during the rush hours) the opera- 
tor’s eyes are exposed to from 500 to 
1000 flashes of light per hour. 

Despite the arrangements provid- 
ed by the Bell system for well ven- 
tilated surroundings, with plenty of 
light and opportunities for rest for 
the operators; yet so severe is the 
work that the average length of serv- 
ice even for young and healthy girls 
is not more than three years. Eye- 
strain is undoubtedly responsible. 


TEMPERAMENTS ON FILE 


BY G. C. DAVENPORT 


CARNEGIE LABORATORY FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
EVOLUTION 


ITH the growth of appre- 
ciation of the important 
role that heredity plays in 


human affairs the value to an indi- 
vidual of records of his ancestors 
in the two parental branches becomes 
clear. We can understand ourselves 
and our capacities and limitations 
only as we know the potentialities of 
our two ancestral germ plasms. And 
we can know our infant children’s 
capacities and limitations and make 
use of this knowledge in training 
them only if we know the traits that 
their paternal and maternal germ 
plasms have produced in parents, 
grandparents, uncles and aunts, and 
first cousins on both sides of the 
house. 

Yet how many persons can give 
for their children a full account of 
the hereditary potentialities of the 
two germ plasms that have united 
to produce them? 

The importance of personal rec- 
ords has led enlightened states to 


require of all persons the date and 
place of birth, names of parents; the 
date of marriage, with names of par- 
ents of the pair; the date, place and 
cause of death. These facts are good 
as far as they go, but they give a 
wholly inadequate picture of hered- 
itary traits. Likewise genealogies 
that confain only lists of births, mar- 
riages and deaths are of little eugenic 
importance. Biographical works 
which confine themselves chiefly to 
the performances of persons also 
give insufficient eugenic information. 
What is required, what should be 
recorded, is a list of the principal 
physical and mental traits, including 
especially those that have a social 
significance. Tendencies to disease, 
special abilities and capacities, limi- 
tations in keenness of any of the 
sense organs, temperament, mood, 
reactions, likes and dislikes are such 
socially important traits. 

The day is coming when intelli- 
gent people will recognize it as a 
duty to society to make a record for 
themselves and their ancestry, back 
as far as they can go and collaterally, 
and to leave it for their descendants. 
When this ideal is established, and 
not before, eugenic ideals as to mar- 
riage matings may be satisfactorily 
realized. To meet the coming needs 
and to guide the recorder various 
blank schedules are available, of 
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which the most convenient is sent 
free of charge by the Eugenics Rec- 
ord Office, Cold Spring Harbor, New 
York, to any one who will agree to 
deposit a copy of the record, when 
filled out, at that office. : 


A CABLEWAY TO KASHMIR 


N the beautiful “Vale of Kash- 

mir,” bounded on the north by 

the backbone of the western 
Himalaya range and on the south by 
the Bir Punjal mountains, there lies 
a community which at present is 
practically. cut off from transport 
communication with the rest of 
India. The formation of the moun- 
tains on the south, with their loose 
conglomerate soil, has put the con- 
struction of a railroad out of the 
question, so that the expense and 
time now required for transportation 
make impossible the development of 
the resources of the Kashmir State. 

For many years the Government 
of Kashmir has been struggling with 
this problem. It was thought at one 
time that Brennan’s monorail sys- 
tem might be tried effectively, but 
the experiment was given up because 
of the necessarily sharp angle and 
the great danger from slips and the 
falling of enormous boulders which 
nearly always follows an unusually 
heavy rainfall. In 1887 a remarkable 
roadway over the mountains, 200 
miles long, was completed after four 
years of continuous labor, during 
which fifty-four men were killed by 
boulders and twenty by snake bite. 
This road, the only means at present 
of transportation out of the state, 
costs the Kashmir government $500 
per mile per year to maintain. 

After these years of difficulty the 
plan of Col. A. J. de Lotbiniere to 
construct an aerial cableway into the 
valley is welcomed by the people of 
Kashmir as a veritable Godsend. 
Colonel de Lotbiniere is a Canadian 
engineer whose services have been 
lent to the Kashmir Government. An 
investigation immediately followed 
his suggestion, a preliminary survey 
was held and an arrangement made 
to organize a company for the under- 
taking of this work at an estimated 
cost of $1,500,000. 

The details of construction are 
well described in the American Con- 
sular Reports: 

The cableway will be constructed in 
big spans of about 800 yards each with 
fixed cables upheld by iron pillars or 
towers of latticework, some of which 
will have to be 100 feet high. From 
these cables steel cars will be suspend- 
ed and conveyed, about thirty to every 
mile, and holding 335 to 450 pounds 
each of freight. These cars will be car- 
ried over great gorges and precipitous 
hills, and in some instances there will 
be a sheer drop underneath them of 


1200 feet. The cableway will follow the 
gorge of the Jhelum River most of the 
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way, which it will frequently cross and 
recross, accordingly as the spans can 
be most conveniently constructed, and 
the towers be located where there can 
be safety against slipping and dangers 
from falling boulders. It will extend 
from the city of Baramula, at the en- 
trance to the floor of the Valley of Kash- 
mir, to Abbottabad, seventy-five miles 
away, situated in the Orash Valley, 
which town is shortly to be connected 
with the Northwestern Railway Sys- 
tem operating in the Punjab, at Hasan 
Abdal, about forty-four’ miles away. 
From Baramula the cableway will be 
connected with Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, by an electric railway, a 
distance of about thirty-eight miles. 
Baramula, the Kashmir terminus of the 
cableway, is 5150 feet above sea level, 
and Abbottabad, the terminus at the 
other side, is 4200 feet above sea level. 

It is planned to use the cableway 
only for freight at first, until its 
safety has been conclusively proved. 
If, within a year or two, no accidents 
have occurred, it will doubtless be 
equipt with passenger cars, and such 
passengers as are willing to try it 
will be afforded quick transportation 
together with most of the sensations 
of aeroplaning. 


LIGHT AND FLOWERS 


LOWERS change their color 
EF: response to light and tem- 

perature variations, Weiss 
found. He observed a nasturtium 
plant which showed three types of 
flowers—yellow, yellow with red 
markings, and claret-colored. Some- 
times one type predominated and 
sometimes another. In the offspring 
of this plant he noticed that the 
parti-colored and red flowers oc- 
curred only. during fine hot weather 
in the second week of August, while 
during the cold, wet periods of July, 
September and October all the flow- 
ers were yellow. By self-fertilizing 
the flowers of different colors he 
found that in the second generation 
the color of the parental flower had 
no determining effect, and he there- 
fore concluded that temperature and 
light were the governing influences. 


WHY COAL-DUST IS SO 
EXPLOSIVE 


HE extreme inflammability of 

} lycopodium powder, used in 
flashlights in the theater and 
elsewhere, is well known. This pow- 
der consists of the spores (or fruits) 
of a kind of club-moss. Now the vege- 
tation of the period in which the coal- 
beds were laid down consisted in the 
main of club-mosses and similar 
plants, which then grew of great size, 
forming dense jungles. Microscopic 
examination of various coals—a mat- 
ter which has only lately been accom- 
plished—shows that coal consists to 
a very large extent of these spores, 
which have lost little or none of their 
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A “PINHOLE” ENLARGEMENT 


The softness and diffusion of the pinhole nega- 
tive can be obtained in any class of work by 
enlargements from ordinary negatives. 


explosive inflammability in their long 
entombment. This explains the dan- 
gerously explosive character of coal- 
dust under certain conditions, and ac- 
counts for some dreadful calamities. 
It also shows that a microscopic ex- 
amination of specimens of coal might 
inform us whether it was rich or poor 
in these spores, and consegently more 
or less adapted to certain uses, as 
steam making, for instance, or was 
especially likely to be dangerous from 
its dust. 


ENLARGING WITH THE PIN- 
HOLE CAMERA 
A cambric needle in a thin 
sheet of brass, which works 
of photography and more effectively 
in others—this and the rest of the 
in the amateur photographer’s equip- 
ment. But those who have experi- 
ing. For example, it is an admirable 
enlarging camera. 
necessarily slow because of the small 
quantity of light admitted; they need 
ered necessary unless an extremely 
long camera extension is used, and 
tage in that no shutter is necessary, 
a withdrawal and reinsertion of the 


MINUTE hole made by a 
as effectively as a lens in some kinds 
“pinhole camera” are nothing new 
mented with it find its uses multiply- 

Exposures with the pinhole are 
not be so long as is generally consid- 
this lack of speed is often an advan- 
plateholder serving instead. This fact 


may be taken advantage of in stere- 
oscopic photography with the pin- 
hole, altho in this case a special 
“camera” must be made. 

While seldom more than one min- 
ute in duration if the view is taken 
outdoors and the extension not un- 
duly long, the length of exposure is 
far too great to permit of the pho- 
tography of moving objects—but if 
you desire the softness and diffusion 
of the pinhole negative it can be ob- 
tained in any class of work. Make 
the exposure with the ordinary lens 
and camera, and then make an en- 
largement from the resulting nega- 
tive with a pinhole substituted for 
the enlarging lens. This may be ac- 
complished with any standard form 
of enlarger except those designed to 
work with artificial light, in which 
the exposure would be unduly pro- 
longed; or a special box may be built 
with a holder for the negative at one 
end and for the paper at the other, 
with a sliding partition to carry the 
pinhole in between. 

An advantage of this form of en- 
larger is that it cannot be set out of 
focus; moreover, it is superior to the 
cheap models on the market in that 
any degree of enlargement may be 
secured and with almost any degree 
of sharpness or of diffusion desired. 
The degree of enlargement depends 
upon the relation between the dis- 
tance from paper to pinhole and from 
pinhole to negative; if the former is 
twice the latter, a two times enlarge- 
ment will result, and so on. The 
sharpness, however, depends alone 
upon the distance between the nega- 
tive and the pinhole, so that by cor- 
responding changes you can produce 
results varying from the fuzziness 
of a landscape painted by a member 
of the impressionist school to a 
sharpness which may well be mis- 
taken for the work of an uncorrect- 
ed lens. 

To make this plainer, let us con- 
sider a specific example. The enlarge- 
ment of “Gran’pa” was made with 
the pinhole six inches from the nega- 
tive and twelve inches from the pa- 
per, resulting in a two-times enlarge- 
ment; if the first-named distance 
had been increased to twelve inches 
and the latter to twenty-four inches 
there would have been a considerable 
gain in sharpness, altho the degree 
of enlargement would have remained 
constant. Obviously, this would be 
true thruout an infinity of pairs of 
values. It is this flexibility, or the 
power to vary image, size and 
sharpness—bearing in mind that 
such diffusion as exists differs radi- 
cally from the fuzziness obtained 
with a lens thrown out of focus— 
which gives us a control impossible 
with any other method of enlarging. 
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AN UNTIRING MASTER 


It is seldom that one meets with 
a book so thoroly healthful and 
happy as this life of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens. Tho to artists it 
must hold an especial interest, yet 
it is so broadly human that its charm 
is quite as great for those outside the 
gild. When one realizes how diffi- 
cult is the preparation of a biography 
that shall combine vividness of story 
with accuracy of statement and of 
detail, and how hard is it to trace 
the line between matters of value to 
the public and those belonging essen- 
tially to private life, one sees how 
finely Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens has 
succeeded in filling in and arranging 
the reminiscences left unfinished by 
his father. He has caught precisely, 
one writer says, his father’s attitude 
toward life. The description: of the 
early days in New York, of the stiff 
apprenticeship in cameo cutting, of 
~ the years of poverty in Paris and in 
Rome, are treated at once frankly 
and with an entire absence either of 
self-pity at the deprivations, or self- 
satisfaction at their conquest. The 
good, to Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ recol- 
lection, outweighed the evil, and the 
account gives a sense of success-and 
enjoyment that makes one forget that 
the success began in hardship, con- 
tinued in struggle and closed in long 
years of bravely fought suffering. 
With not the faintest attempt at 
posing as an example or pointing a 
moral, the story of the sculptor’s 
life is an inspiration in its picture 
of unyielding perseverance, an un- 
swerving devotion to his ideals. 

When the boy of thirteen was at 
seven in the morning cutting cameos 
under his hard taskmaster Avet, and 
a little later attending at night the 
Cooper Union Art School, art in 
America was at a low ebb. Chapter 
by chapter one notes the growth, 
from the meagerness of all such ac- 
tivity in the forties to the genius 
and enthusiasm of which the marvel- 
ous Masque of Cornish, in 1910, is 
indicative. The share the sculptor 
bore in this change is plain and 
wholly delightful always were his re- 
lations with his confréres, from 
Ward of the older generation to those 
men and women of recent achieve- 
ment whose beginnings alone he lived 
to see. 

The immense patience that he 
brought to his tasks is a revelation 
to those who suppose that the mas- 
ter workman achieves his results 
with ease. This master was never 
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satisfied. He remodeled and altered 
and worked again till all save the 
artist himself were exhausted. For 
the eagle on the United States coins 
he made seventy models, often set- 
ting twenty-five up in his studio for 
criticism. The Logan monument was 
practically remade, because when 
nearly completed he decided that an- 
other action for the horse and a 
greater hight for the figure would be 
improvements. He had four models 
of the Sherman Victory, on which 
to arrange and rearrange and com- 
pare the drapery till its folds fell to 
suit him. He tore down and remade, 
with no thought of money or time 
or labor, but only of perfection in 
the result. 

The essential greatness in the 
thoroly human character portrayed 
in these pages is nowhere better 
shown than in the manly letter to 
Mr. La Farge, in reply to his stric- 
tures upon the work done for St. 
Thomas’ Church. And nothing better 
shows the charm of Saint-Gaudens’ 
intercourse with his friends than the 
delightful series of letters between 
him and Mr. Hay and Mr. Adams, 
written with all the spontaneity and 
playfulness of youth, tho illness had 
already aged the frame of the in- 
domitable worker. The pages hold a 
fund of anecdote and the spirit is 
wholly one of kindliness and mod- 
esty. e 

A word should be said for the ex- 
cellent bookmaking. Tho large, the 
volumes are light and easily held; 
the paper is most pleasant to the 
touch, and the types give a clear and 
open page that invites the reader. 
The illustrations from Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens’ work are many and what 
one would desire, and the series por- 
traits of the sculptor are most wel- 


come. 


Reminiscences of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, 2 vols. New York: Cen- 
tury Co. $7 


MAKING OUR TREATIES VALID 


A treaty is a solemn agreement be- 
tween two sovereign Powers. It may 
establish, modify or terminate obli- 
gations. The United States is a 
sovereign nation, and any treaty en- 
tered into by the President and rati- 
fied by the Senate is binding. From 
the point of view of the other con- 
tracting nation it is of no conse- 
quence whether the United States is 
a federation or a confederacy. The 
United States, however, because it is 
a federation of sovereign states, and 
in international affairs acts for these 


states, is in honor bound to incur 
only such obligations by treaty as it 
can unquestionably meet. It is this 
domestic problem which National 
Supremacy; Treaty Power vs. State 
Power attempts to solve. 

The doctrine urged by Mr. Corwin 
in his essay is “that the police pow- 
ers, which beyond all controversy be- 
long to the states, can in no wise 
limit the scope of the national treaty 
power.” If this doctrine were unques- 
tioned everywhere in the United 
States, a book of over 300 pages need 
not have been written in its support. 
All readers of newspapers and maga- 
zines, however, know that the Pacific 
Slope takes quite the opposite view. 
In 1906, the action of the Board of 
Education of San Francisco, segre- 
gating Chinese, Japanese and Ko- 
rean children in an Oriental public 
school brought a protest from Japan, 
claiming that the treaty of 1894 had 
been violated. The fundamental con- 
stitutional question involved in this 
controversy was, “Had the United 
States power to make a treaty ex- 
tending to alien residents within the 
states the privilege of attending the 
public schools of such states?” The 
whole complicated question is dis- 
cussed with wisdom, and the conclu- 
sion reached that “the discrimination 
in question was imposed by state law 
and removed by the treaty.” The 
treaty of 1894 has been superseded 
by the treaty of 1911, under which 
Japan now asserts that the rights of 
her citizens resident in California 
have been violated by discriminating 
land laws. It is a disappointment not 
to find this topic discussed more at 
length by Mr. Corwin; but he was 
writing in May, 1913, and does not 
venture far in prophesying develop- 
ments. The whole book is, however, a . 
well considered statement of funda- 
mental principles supported by the 
authority of the courts. In this treat- 
ment, two phases of the subject 
necessarily have prominence, first, 
the development of the conception of 
police power; and second, the clause 
in the Constitution proclaiming that 
“all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land.” 

After reading National Suprem- 
acy it is interesting to turn again to 
Franklin Pierce’s book entitled Fed- 
eral Usurpation, published in 1908. 
One would expect the exercize of the 
treaty power to show to Mr. Pierce 
instances of Federal usurpation. His 
chapter on “Treaty Power and State 
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Rights” is, however, in complete ac- 
cord with Mr. Corwin’s book. For 
balancing one’s judgment on the 
question of centralized and decentral- 
ized government Mr. Pierce may well 
be read, however, as a foil to Mr. 
Corwin. 

National Supremacy; Treaty Power 

vs. State Power, by Edward S. Cor- 


win. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50. 


THE WAY HOME 


It is a skilful pen that can write a 
forceful story with little that is 
unique either in setting or charac- 
ters. But thru the power and insight 
of his study of the motive forces of 
human life in relation to one man, 
Basil King, author of The Wild Olive 
and The Inner Shrine, has done just 
that in his new novel, The Way 
Home. Embittered by the mockery 
of a Church that shows no mercy or 
charity, Charlie Grace, the son of a 
minister, relentlessly sacrifices all 
who stand in the way of his success. 
Only with the facing of death comes 
the realization of sin and failure, 
but out of the struggle between the 
material and the spiritual is born a 
new faith that gives him strength 
and courage to face the unknown. 


The Way Home. by Basil King. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 


CORYSTON 


It is long since Mrs. Ward has 
given us so good a story as Coryston. 
‘The atmosphere is political, but not 
oppressively so, and she gives us 
some religious types which she has 
made almost her own. In all of Mrs. 
Ward’s nevels, one feels the perspec- 
tive of history, the rich background 
formed by past beliefs and passions 
fought to a bitter end, or modified 
into the compromises of today. Not 
only is this shown in her grandiose 
pictures of great English houses, 
drawn with a brush full of color, but 
still more in the ripeness and com- 
- plexity of her men and women. There 
is no sign of decadence in these 
virile people, tho abundant testimony 
that the old order passeth away. Cer- 
tain ecclesiastical questions, such as 
the absolute condemnation of divorce, 
still seem vital in England which 
with us seem academic, and it gives 
an effect of curious parochial nar- 
rowness. The Church Establishment 
is responsible for this; the back- 
ground of past Catholicism and the 
religious revolution are responsible, 
also, for a depth and variety of re- 
ligious experience and discord lack- 
ing in a society where there is no 
creed discrimination. Tho we may 
not personally know Mrs. Ward’s 
religious types, we feel them to be 
true. The crux of the book is the 
masterful character of Lady Cory- 
ston. After having molded her hus- 
band and marred her eldest son’s 


career by trying to mold him, her 
youngest son also revolts against this 
feminine tyranny. Mrs. Ward, of 
course, intends her novel as an anti- 
suffrage argument, but it is difficult 
to see the force of it. Presumably 
Mrs. Ward’s point is, that if a woman 
could do so much mischief in politics 
without the vote, how much more 
could she do with it. But Lady Cory- 
ston achieved her ends by sheer com- 
manding personality. The strongest 
nature in a group always gets its 
way in one fashion or another, and 
probably always will; by sheer force 
or by subtlety or by adroitness. 
Votes only change women by making 
them understand team-work and 
show them how to play their game 
directly, instead of following the old 
time-worn tortuous methods. Their 
game, not the game—is what women 
are fighting for a chance to play. 
Lady Coryston does mischief, but so 
do the admirable religious bigots at 
Hodden Grey (delightful symbolic 
name) who have political as well as 
economic power. 

The Coryston Family, by Mrs. 


Humphry Ward. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.35. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 

It is less than twenty years since 
the Standard Dictionary appeared in 
its first edition, and this is the third, 
entirely remade from new plates. The 
first edition had 2318 pages; this has 
2916, and yet is in one volume in- 
stead of two. Even the thin paper 
copies with limp binding are big and 
heavy, but that can’t be helped, and 
it should lie on a shelf or on a stand. 
Every one knows the old Standard 
Dictionary, and there is none better; 
so all we need to do is to compare it 
with the old. 

The page is of the same size and 
type, but there are 600 more pages. 
This means the addition of an im- 
mense number of new word forms. 
The rapid enlargement of science 
and increase in the arts, discovery, 
sports, etc., keeps the language fluid, 
and a good dictionary needs to be 
recast every ten years. It has re 
quired nearly four hundred special- 
ists to cover so large a field, and even 
so there will be omissions. 

A new and remarkable peculiarity 
of this edition is that proper names 
are not in a separate vocabulary, but 
are run in with all other words. Thus 
William E. Gladstone, and his son, 
Lord Gladstone, come next to the 
gladstone satchel, and Julius Cesar 
close by Ceesarea and the operation 
named after him. This is likely to be 
a real improvement, and is certainly 
one of the “original plans.” A num- 
ber of other appendices in the old 
edition have equally been incorpo- 
rated, so that only four are left. One 
of these is the list of disputed spell- 


ings and pronunciations, and another 


‘the foreign phrases, which are very 


large in number, altho one may be 
surprized that so few are from the 
German. On the page that includes 
those beginning with P we find a 
number from Greek and Italian and 
spanish, besides the scores from 
Latin and French, but not one from 
the German. 

The two other appendices are new. 
One is an alphabetical list of coun- 
tries, towns and cities, with their 
population according to the latest 
censuses. It is wonderfully complete 
and compact, seven columns to the 
page, and the owner of the book 1s 
almost sure to find his native town 
included, even if it has but a thou- 
sand inhabitants. The remaining ap- 
pendix is after another of the new 
plans, and covers the year, day by 
day, telling us what thing of note 
happened on that day, who was born 
on that date, who died, what were 
the battles and political and other 
events. Thus November 13 is the 
feast day of four different saints, 
while Augustine and Pelagius were 
born on that date in 354, and Sam 
Patch was killed, and South Carolina 
ratified the thirteenth amendment, 
and President Taft proclaimed the 
Canal toll rates; in all sixty separate 
items, certainly both curious and 
interesting. 

This dictionary has the merit that 
it gives the shortened spellings that 
have begun to come into use as well 
as the old bad ones that tease our 
children. It thus carries on the grand 
work of Noah Webster and some- 
what anticipates the future, while 
not rejecting the past. It is a diction- 
ary to be heartily commended, and if 
not as full as the Oxford Dictionary 
in the history of words and their 
derivatives, it has the advantage over 
it of being complete, while that will 
not be completed for a long while. 
The illustrations are many and fully 
illustrative, and the quotations from 
authors old and new are sufficient. It 
is well printed and bound, and can be 
heartily recommended for the use of 
schools or for the private library. 


Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary of the Enalish Lanauage 
on Original Plans. Edited by Isaac 
K. Funk, Calvin Thomas, Frank H. 
Vizetelly. Complete in one volume. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$12. 


ENFANTS TERRIBLES 


The Terrible Twins is the mirth- 
provoking story of two boisterous, 
scheming, brimful-of-energy  chil- 
dren, who are the terror of the little 
village near which they reside. They 
accomplish everything from rabbit 
poaching to providing their widowed 
mother with a loving husband. 

The Terrible Twins, by Edgar Jep- 
ndianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 


son. I : rrill Co, 
$1.25. 
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a scholat, a man.”—Boston Transcript. 


Boston Transcript. 2 


he accomplished.”—Boston Transcript. 





WAITSTILL BAXTER 
greatest power.”—Living Age. 


OTHERWISE PHYLLIS 


The Bookman. 


HAGAR 


touch.”—New York Times. 





tants.""—Boston Transcript. 


than we do.”—N. un. 


By ELISABETH DU QUESNE VAN GOGH 


ly."—San Francisco Argonaut. 





LINCOLN AND SLAVERY 


“It deserves a 
cord, Schurz’s 


THE HEALTH MASTER 


cal in application. 





| ATTRACTIVE GIFT BOOKS FOR 
“READERS OF ALL TASTES | 


BIOGRAPHY 


LETTERS OF CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
With Biographical Comment by SARAH NORTON and M. A, DeWOLFE HOWE. 
“An invaluable human document, the revelation of the life of a studentYa thinker, 


Two vols. 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS PUBLISHER 


“A charming piece of literary workmanship. P 
greatest novelist will find much new material presented in gracious .gemerosity.”— 
vols. 


LETTERS OF ALEXANDER AGASSIZ 
Witn a Sketch of His Work and Life by GEORGE R. AGASSIZ 
“Gives a vivid idea of a great man’s personality and of the amazing work which 


FICTION 


“One of the sweetest, noblest women characters. .. . 


“Here we have no flirt, but the frank, clear-eyed girl who is essentially the product 
of new conditions and who sees life with the calm, cool judgment of 
Frontispiece by Grsson. 


“Feminism has never had a more human exposition. 


methods as well as a delightful plot.’—Literary Digest. $1.40 net. By mail $1.54. 
SIMPSON By ELINOR MORDAUNT 
“Several love stories in one is this. . . . Told with a delightfully human and clever 


SPECIALLY ILLUSTRATED 
THE CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 


“A fascinating picture of the Blue Ridge Mountains and their 


PICTURESQUE NEW ZEALAND 


‘A lively and entertaining descrip‘ion of a land of which we ought to know more 
58 illustrations. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF VINCENT VAN GOGH 


A vivid and intimate personal picture of one of the greatest Post-Impressionists 
told by his sister with a quaint simplicity and a touching affection that make the 
book notable in the annals of biography. 


DANDIES AND MEN OF LETTERS 


“Twelve sketches of famous dandies .. . 
ON A VARIETY OF TOPICS 


lace among estimates of Lincoln beside Emerson’s address at Con- 
amous essay, and that of Lowell.”—Boston Herald. 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 


A collection of about 150 poems, all by contemporary American authors. 


An account of an experiment at keeping well, entertaining to read about and practi- 


THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION 


“A clear statement of the unrest existing in mane 
author has written his lectures simply and reverently. 








Illustrated. $5.00 net. Carriage 44 cents 


By CAROLINE TICKNOR 
All admirers of America’s 
Illustrated. 


$3.00 net. By mail $3.16. 


Iilustrated. $3.50 net. By mail, $3.71. 





By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
Reveals Mrs. Wiggin at her 
Illustrated. $1.30 net. By mail $1.44. 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


a man.”— 
$1.35 net. By mail $1.48. 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
It is a book notable for sane 


$1.35 net. By mail $1.49. 





By MARGARET W. MORLEY 
interesting inhabi- 
Jilustrated. $3 net. By mail $3.21. 


By PAUL GOODING 


$3.50 net. By mail $3.72. 


Translated by KATHERINE S. DREIER. 


Fuliy illustrated, $1.75 net. By mail $1.87. 


By LEON H, VINCENT 
historically accurate, vivacious and kind- 
lilustrated. $3.00 net. By mail $3.20. 





By ALBERT E. PILLSBURY 


75 cents net. By mail 82 cents. 


By JESSIE B, RITTENHOUSE 
By mail $1.07. 
By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


$1.00 net. 


By mail $1.47. 


By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
minds. . . The 
—Brovklyn Eagle. 

By mail $1.13. 


$1.35 neté 





$1.10 net. 





4 Park St. 
Boston 


IMustrated Holiday Bulletin sent PREE on request 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 


16 E. 40th St. 
New York 














DAILY NOVELETTE 
“T can’t; I can’t; I can’t,” he cried. 
“Can you not?” she said sympathet- 
ically. The girl loved him. 

“No,” he groaned, “I have a past, and 
it is only fair that you should know. I 
would marry no girl on false pretenses. 
She might find it out afterward. I have 
a past.” 

“Reveal it,” she said softly. “I could 
forgive you anything.” For the girl 
loved him. 

“I told you that I left my home town 
to seek my fortune,” he said hoarsely. 


“That is not true. I had to flee it. One 
day, about six o’clock it was—well I 
remember the time!—a fellow towns- 
man past me with his little boy. Sud- 
denly the child slipped, tumbled, fell 
to the street. 

“*Ah, I see it is son down!’ I re- 
marked, gazing up at the sky. 

“A number of citizens heard me, the 
news spread and—well, to make a short 
story shorter, the town got too hot for 
me. Can you forgive me that?” 

Slowly the girl handed him his hat.— 
Detroit Free Press. 








BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


DICK AMONG THE MINERS 


By A. W. Dimock 

Exciting adventures in Western min- 
ing camps giving vivid and accurate 
glimpses of frontier life in the eighties 
—hunting, fishing, brigandage, “salted” 
mines and engineering. Most of the epi- 


sodes are founded on fact. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By Albert T. Blaisdell 

Some of the chief events in American 
history made interesting by being nar- 
rated in the form of short stories with 
the personalities of those who figure 
in them made lifelike. It will certainly 
arouse in its youthful readers a desire 


to know more about our history. 
Little, Brown & Co. 75 cents. 


THE BROWNIES MANY MORE 
NIGHTS 


By Palmer Cox 
Children for a generation have de- 
lighted in Palmer Cox’s Brownies. 
Those who read of their merry pranks 
when they were children are now gray- 
headed, but the Brownies themselves 
never grow up. They are as whimsical 
and entertaining in this newest chron- 
icle as in the first Brownie book. 
The Century Co. 


BOOK OF INDIAN BRAVES 


By Kate D. Sweetser 

Miss Sweetser’s admirable juveniles, 
Ten Boys from Dickens, Ten Girls from 
| History, etc., have won her a host of 
young friends who find great profit and 
enjoyment from her skilful literary por- 
| traits. This handsome volume is a de- 
\lightful series of life pictures of the 
|few historic American Indians whose 
fame has spread beyond their own 
tribe or times. The stories are pictur- 
esque and dramatic as well as excellent 
history. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


THE BOY SAILORS OF 1812 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 

Like all of Dr. Tomlinson’s books of 
this class, this stirring story of just 
a century ago cannot fail to fascinate 
boy readers and simulate their patriot- 
ism. This exciting story of two Yankee 
sailor boys under Perry tells of the 
naval operations on the Great Lakes, 
and concludes with a dramatic descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Lake Erie. It af- 
fords wholesome and informing as well 
as entrancing reading for Young Amer- 


icans. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


HARPER’S AIRCRAFT BOOK 


By A. Hyatt Verrill 

A veritable encyclopedia on this most 
modern of sciences which should be ab- 
sorbingly interesting and informing to 
grown-ups as well as boys. It describes 
in detail the various types of aircraft, 
explains the theory and science of fly- 
ing, how the engines are made, gives 
diagrams and instructions for the mak- 
ing of gliders and miniature models of 
aeroplanes, describes the sensations of 
flight, discusses the usefulness of air- 
craft in peace and war and gives tables 





$1.50. 
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of records and data of every kind. The 
book is profusely illustrated with dia- 
grams, sketches and four photographs. 
It is the most readable and complete 
handbook of its kind yet published. 
Harper & Bros. $1 


BOY SCOUTS IN A LUMBER CAMP 
By James Otis 

Exciting adventures in the Maine 
woods in winter amid lumbermen, tim- 
ber thieves, blizzards and primitive 
camps by a veteran entertainer of boys 
who understands the boy scout methods 
and ideals. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.25. 


THE TRIAL OF WILLIAM TINK- 
LING 
By Charles Dickens 

Charmingly illustrated with numer- 
ous full-page color pictures and pen 
and ink drawings. These artistically 
printed little. books of classic tales 
should win many friends. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 5 cents each. 


CAMP BRAVE PINE 
By Harriet T. Comstock 





| 


| 


| 
| 


A group of city girls occupy a de- | 


serted farmhouse in New England for 


a summer and, besides having a lot of | 


fun, practise a sort of social democracy. 
A wholesome story, full of incident, 
which girls in their early “teens” will 
enjoy. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.25. 


YOUNG ALASKANS IN THE ROCK- 
IES 
By Emerson Hough 

The adventures of two sportsmanlike 
boys, with guides and Indians, in the 
Selkirk Mountains—shooting grizzlies, 
boating down the Columbia River, 
struggling thru dangerous rapids and 
exploring difficult trails—are told by a 
writer and nature lover of established 
reputation who adds to an interesting 
account, the dignity of an authority on 
the subject. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


THE BOOK OF FAIRY TALE | 


BEARS 


Edited by Clifton Johnson 
Grown-ups have for years enjoyed 


Mr. Johnson’s delightful Highways and | 


Byways books describing with pen and 


camera many picturesque rambles of | 


his, and now he appeals successfully 


to the fancies of children. He has col- | 
lected twenty bear stories and retells’ | 
them so as to amuse very little listeners. | 


They are all short and not at all 


“scary.” Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents. 
THE HANDY BOY 
By A. Neely Hall 


A remarkably stimulating and fas- 
cinating handbook on carpentry, me- 
chanics and electricity for boys. It has 
not only a fund of ideas, but gives de- 
tailed and practical instruction for the 








A. Henry Savage-Landor 


64 illustrations. Boxed $2.50 net; by mail 
By Lilian Whiting 


$2.70. 


A Line O’Cheer 
For Each Day 0’ the Year 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


Cheerful verses for daily 
reading. The ideal holiday 
gift book. Decorative bor- 
ders. $1.25 net; by mail 
$1.36. 


Shakespeare 
and Stratford 
By Henry C. Shelley 


The best book on Shake- 
speare’s town. With 16 
tilustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author. $1.25 ‘ 
net; by mail, $1.35. a = 


The Eye of Dread 


By Payne Erskine 


trated. $1.35 net; by mail $1.46. 


$1.30 net; by mail $1.41. 


Fatima 


mail $1.48. 


Across Unknown South 


By A. Henry Savage-Landor 


Lost to the world for 18 months this veteran ex- 
plorer met with many strange adventures on his 
13,750 mile journey through a vast unexplored 
region of Brazil and other countries. A work that 
adds materially to our knowledge of South Amer- 
ica. Illustrated from nearly 300 photographs, in- 
cluding eight in color, and maps. In two royal 
octavo volumes boxed. $10.00 net; postage extra. 


The Romance of The American Theatre 
, By Mary Caroline Crawford 


Recalls the good old days of the drama and the actors and actresses of the period. With 
Athens, the Violet-Crowned 


Denicts vividly the Athens of today. With 
32 illustrations. Boxed $2.50 net; by mail 





a iy elie $1.52. 
From “The Honourable Mr. Jawnish” 


A story of love and mystery by the 
author of “The Mountain Girl.” Jilus- 


Joan Thursday 
By Louis Joseph Vance 


The soul-story of a New York shop girl who becomes 
a leading actress, that every one is reading. Jilustrated. 


By Rowland Thomas 


“A pure joy, a gem of the first water.”—-F,. T. Cooper 
in Nov. Bookman. Illustrated in color. $1.35 net; by 


America 


$2.70. 
The Story of Harvard 
By Arthur S. Pier 


A concise, colorful _history. With 16 
drawings by Vernon H. Bailey. Boxed $2.co 
net; by mail $2.17. 


The Honourable 
Mr. Tawnish 


By Jeffery Farnol 


A charming new romance 
of the period of “The 
Ama’‘eur Gentleman.” [Ilus- 
trated in color by Charles 
FE. Brock. $1.00 net; by 
mail $1.08. 


Mr. Farnol’s Big Novel 
The Amateur 
Gentleman 
By Jeffery Farnol 


Pronounced “even better 
than ‘The Broad _ High- 
way.’” $1.40 net; by mail 


The Joy of Youth 
By Eden Phillpotts 


A story of art and Italy and human 
nature. $1.30 net; by mail $1.41. 











Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 














“Tf there were four flies on a table 
and I killed one, how many would be 


| left?” inquired the teacher. 


making of just those things in which | 


all active boys revel. The book first tells 


how to make a workshop and then what | 


to make in it and how—furniture, me- 


chanical toys, sleds, “skatemobiles,” | 


kites, electrical contrivances, tree-top 
cabins and useful things for the home. 
Very clear diagrams, pictures and com- 
plete instructions accompany the sug- 


gestions. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.60. 


“One,” answered a bright little girl— 
“the dead one.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


He—Did you know that turning 
down the gas saves matches? 

She—No, but turning down the gas 
often makes matches. 

Editor’s Note—Turning off an elec- 
tric light often causes sparking. Turn- 
ing off a gas light causes an increase 
of pressure. An increase of pressure 
causes a lessening of the waste.—Le- 


| high Burr. 


First Student—Where do the bugs 
go in the winter? 

Second Student (absent-mindedly)— 
Search me.—Crabbe. 


The average man’s arm is thirty 
inches long; the average woman’s waist 
is thirty inches round. How wonderful 
are thy works, O nature!—Princeton 
Tiger. 


Her eyes fell—she paused a moment, 
While her blushes deeper grew. 
“My wish was,” she prettily stam- 
mered, 
“That what you wished would come 
true.” -—Boston Transcript. 
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Twenty Centuries 
of Paris 
By MABELL S. C. SMITH 


This notable addition to the 
Crowell Travel Series com- 
rises a study of the great 
uropean capital at different 
historical periods, beginning 
with the first settlement on 
its site two thousands years 
ago. The author is especially 
well qualified to write on the 
subject, as her interest in 
things French has been life- 
long. Especially valuable is 
the description of Paris at 
the present time, given from 
an intimate first-hand knowl- 
edge of the city. The vol- 
ume is embellished with 32 
full-page illustrations and a 
good map. 


8vo. Cloth, gilt top 
$2.00 net 


BOOKS ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS 


Parsifal By RICHARD WAGNER 


The Legend of the Holy Grail retold from Wagner by 
T. W. Rotresron, and illustrated by Witty PocAny. 
The artist has supplied 16 piates in fuil colors, numerous 
auto-lithographs and line drawings, and has done the let- 
tering of every one of the 192 pages of this volume 
de luxe, 
8vo. Limited edition, leather, $15.00 net. 

Persian, $10.00 net. Cloth, $6.00 net 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


A_new edition of this classic, illustrated and decorated 
by Witty PocAny. 24 illustrations in color, a large num- 
ber of exquisite border designs, and in two colors through- 
out. Printed from the same plates as the Crowell de 
luxe edition, but slightly smaller in page size, with the 


Velvet 


object of bringing this beautiful work within reach of, 


all lovers of Khayyam. 


8vo. Velvet ooze, $3.50 net. Inlaid leather, 
$4.00 net. Cloth, $1.50 net 


Lorna Doone By R. D. BLACKMORE 


Special holiday edition. of the famous ‘“‘Romance of 
Exmoor,” a classic that needs no introduction’ to English- 
speaking readers. 16 fine full-page colored drawings by 
CHRISTOPHER CLARK, 


8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net 














Through England 
with Tennyson 
By OLIVER HUCKEL 


An invaluable book for any 
traveler planning to visit 
the Tessunen country. Dr. 
Huckel recently spent several 
weeks among the English and 
Welsh scenes celebrated in 
Tennyson’s verse, and the 
results of his pilgrimage are 
given in these bright, read- 
able chapters, At appropri- 
ate points the text is inter- 
spersed with quotations from 
the poems. The illustrations, 
3? in number, many of them 
rom photographs by the au- 
thor, are particularly fresh 
and interesting, and add 
greatly to the attractivencss 
of this fascinating work. A 
map of the Tennyson coun- 
try is included. 


OTHER NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Discovery and Conquest of Costa Rica 
By R. FERNANDEZ GUARDIA 


A wealth of information about this important Central 
American republic, by a leader in its political and edu- 
cational affairs. 9 maps, 50 full-page illustrations. 


8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


The Myths of Mexico and Peru 


By LEWIS SPENCE 


An important and fascinating book by an authority on 
archeological and historical topics. Deals with the ancient 
civilization of Mexico and Peru, the Mayan mythology, 
etc. 64 full-page illustrations by Gitsert JAmes and other 


artists. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net 


Excursions By HENRY D. THOREAU 


The latest volume to appear in the handsome edition of 
Thoreau’s Works illustrated by Cirrron JoHNsoN. There 
are 33 full-page illustrations from photographs. The in- 
troduction is that of RaLpnH WaLpo EMERSON. 


8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net 


Tristan und Isolde 
-.-» Retold by OLIVER HUCKEL 
Richard Wagner’s musical masterpiece given in English 
blank verse by one fully in sympathy with the spirit of 
the great German. Issued in elaborate style, with black- 
letter type by the Merrymount Press, and yrinted in two 


8vo. Cloth, gilt top, colors. 











$2.00 net 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents net 














THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, 


New York 











HE SHOULD FREBT 
A young man who was deeply in debt 
Would grin when his creditors mebt 
He thought it great fun 
To say to a dun 
Here’s a penny, that’s all that you'll 
gebt. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


I cannot sing the old songs; 
The young folks might object. 

I cannot sing the new songs 

And keep my self-respect. 
—Charles A. Leedy. 


Willis—So you were up at college to 
see your son? How is he? Was he on 
the football team? 

Gillis—Judging by his looks, I think 
the football team was on him.—Town 
Topics. 


The editor received this letter from a 
youth: 

“Kindly tell me why a girl always 
closes her eyes when a fellow kisses 
her.” 

The editor replied: 

“If you will send us your photograph, 
we may be able to tell you the reason.” 
—Yale Record. 


DEGREES OF REDNESS 


Eugene Field used to say, when 
asked what color he preferred, that 
he liked “any color so long as it is 
red.” Then there are others—of con- 
servative mind—who dislike red so 
intensely as to fly into a taurine rage 
at the sight of any shade of it. Such 
emotional reaction toward particular 
colors is a common phenomenon of 
political psychology. Some people 
have congenital hyperesthesia toward 
green or orange, according to what 
part of Ireland they may happen to 
have been born in, and in the neigh- 
boring isle of England a phobia for 
yellow is now a common complaint. 

It might be supposed that your 
true radical would have Field’s taste 
and like any color so long as it is 
red. But no, he becomes so accus- 
tomed to seeing red that he is able 
to distinguished more tints of it than 
the ordinary citizen, while at the 
same time he acquires an antipathy 
for all shades of the color except his 
particular preference and regards 
with an especial aversion those that 
are so much like it as to be com- 
monly confounded with it. 

To discuss socialism without care- 
fully distinguishing between Marx- 
ian, Fabian, Utopian, Communist, 
Opportunist, Revisionist, Socialist 
Labor, Syndicalist, and the double 
I. W. W. is to give offense to all 
parties. The article on “Syndicalism 
—The Creed of Force,” by Arturo 
M. Giovannitti, in our issue of Octo- 
ber 30, was concerned exclusively 
with the I. W. W., of which he is a 
leader, and we have since received 
several letters expressing the wish 
to have the attention of our read- 
ers directed to the existence of an- 
other organization having the same 
name and ultimate aim but advocat- 
ing more peaceable methods. We 
quite appreciate the desire of our 
correspondents to dissociate them. 
selves from the Haywood and Gio- 
vannitti form of the Industriai 
Workers of the World and we quote 
the letter that expresses the differ- 
ence between the rival organizations 
most clearly and emphatically: 

The I. W. W. was launched in 1905 
in Chicago bya body of delegates called 
together by a manifesto which set forth 
the necessity of the workers organizing 
as a class on the political and on the 
economic or industrial field. One of the 
faults found with the A. F. of L. was 
that it prevented the workers from or- 
ganizing as a class on the political field 
and striking out for themselves. 

It was at this 1905 convention that 
the principles of industrial unionism 


had their birth, the elements being the 
recognition of the value of working 
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class political action and of the value 
and absolute necessity of a union based 


‘on industrial instead of craft lines, 


with a revolutionary purpose. 

For three years the I. W. W. went 
along under these principles without a 
serious hitch, altho the anarchist ele- 
ment among the adherents of the new 
union had exprest dissatisfaction with 
the recognition given to political action. 

The preamble to the constitution 
adopted in 1905 stated: “Between these 
two classes [the capitalist class and the 
working class] a struggle must go on 
until ali the toilers come together on the 
political as well as on the industrial 
field; and ta’ and hold that which they 
produce t~ aeir labor... .” 

If you will read the preamble to the 
constitution of Mr. Giovannitti’s “I. 
W. W.” you will see that this clause 
holds no place therein. Why? Because 
Mr. Giovannitti’s union is not the 
I. W. W. It is an anarchist offshoot 
which was given birth to three years 
after the I. W. W.—it was the result 
of a packed and “stolen” convention of 
the I. W. W. which took place in Chi- 
cago in 1908. 

At this convention the anarchist 
slum element showed itself off to per- 
fection. Pursuant to their declaration 
that “questions of right and wrong do 
not concern us,” and “direct action gets 
the goods,” the slummists, by arbitrary 
seating of delegates friendly to anarchy 
and unseating of delegates friendly to 
political action and Socialism, and b 
intimidation and all-around disorderli- 
ness, “stole” the convention, mutilated 
the preamble to the constitution and 
a the organization. 

hat gives the Giovannitti-Haywood 
“I. W. W.” the appearance of being 
genuine is that it was left in full con- 
trol of the 1908 convention and of the 


_ national headquarters. The decent dele- 


gates, who stood by the original indus- 
trial union principles, which discard 
anarchy in all forms, could not and 
would not fight the slummists at that 
convention with the latters’ own wea- 
pons. Instead they “reorganized” the 
I. W. W. at a convention in this city 
a few months later. 

The genuine I. W. W., which is based 
on the principle of political and eco- 
nomic action, and civilized methods of 
warfare—the ballot, education and or- 
derly organization—and which refuses 
to countenance sabotage, slugging and 
direct action as weapons that will free 
labor from wage slavery, now has head- 
quarters in Detroit, Michigan. Among 
persons familiar with the radical labor 
movement the I. W. W. is referred to 
as the Detroit I. W. W., while Hay- 
wood’s and Giovannitti’s union is called 
the Chicago or anarchist I. W. W. 

The Haywood union would dispossess 
the capitalist class by physical force 
alone—economic action—it places itself 
outside the pale of the law; indeed, of 
civilization. Its methods are those of 
barbarism. It represents reaction in its 
worst form, if reaction has a worst 
form, and the press of the country is 
aiding that reaction by holding the 
anarchist Chicago “I. W. W.” up to the 
public as the bona fide organization, 
and maintaining what is fast becoming 
a disreputable silence in regard to the 
original I. W. W., which has headquar- 
ters in Detroit, and which is endorsed 
by the Socialist Labor party, the oldest 
and most orthodox Marxian Socialist 
organization in this country. 

RUSSELL PALMER. 

Paterson, New Jersey 

(Continued on page 464.) 








Holiday Books 
J. BH. Lippincott Companp 
Publishers Philadelphia 


Complete Holiday Catalogue Mailed on Request 
The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 


By Gerorce Frepertck Kunz, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. With 
numerous plates in color and double-tone. 8vo. Cloth, 
decorated in blue and gold, gilt top. Boxed. $5.00 net. 
Postpaid, $5.25. j 
Being a Description of Their Sentiments and Folk-Lore, 
Superstitions, Symbolism, Mysticism, Use in Medicine, Pro- 
tection, Prevention, Religion and Divination. On Crystal 
Gazing, Birth Stones and Royal Jewels. 


The Book of the Epic 


By H. A. Guerser, With 16 illustrations, 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.12. 

The author tells the story of every great epic in entertaining 
prose. <A book of this character fos long been needed and 
should prove of great value and entertainment to the general 
reader who wishes to be familiar with the great works of 
literature. 


A New Volume in a New Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works 


Cymbeline 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Royal octavo. Cloth, gilt top. uncut edges. $4.00 net. 
Half morocco, gilt top. $5.00 net. Carriage extra. De- 
scriptive circular of entire set sent on request. 
This voiume was the last from the pen of the late Dr. Fur- 
ness, who was known the world over as the greatest Shake- 
spearian scholar of his time. “ 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 
Lady Laughter 


By Rate Henry Barsour. Illustrated in color by Gayle 
Hoskins. With page decorations in tint and decorated 
title-page by Edward Stratton Holloway. 12mo. Handsome 
cloth. Boxed, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.67. 

The Barbour holiday book this season is a real pleasure- 
giving combination. he colored illustrations, the beautiful 
binding, the excellent letter-press, the page decorations, and the 
title, “‘Lady Laughter,” are all in perfect harmony with the 
story, which is in Mr. Barbour’s happiest vein. 


Tales from Washington Irving’s Traveller 


Seven full-page illustrations in color by George W. Hood. 
8vo. Cloth, with picture insert, decorative lining papers. 
Gilt top. Boxed, $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.75. 

Mr. Hood has caught the spirit of the tales in his beautiful 
colored illustrations and decorative lining papers. The letter- 
press is perfect, and the volume makes a very attractive and 
valuable gift book. 


FINE ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
Old Italian Lace 


By Etrsa Ricci. In two volumes, crown folio. With 
numerous plates in color, photogravure, and white, es- 
pecially mounted. $30.00 net. 


French Color Eothen; or, Traces of 
Prints of the Travel Brought Home 
XVIII Century From the East 


With so plates in color and By A. W. Kincraxe. With 
an introluctery essay by Mat-] an introduction by Samuet L. 
com C, SALAMAN. Tnustrated Bensusan. Illustrated in_color 
in color. Bound in full % vel-| by Frank Brangwyn. Crown 
lum. Handsomely decorated in} quarto. Cloth, gilt top, boxed. 
green and gilt. Large octavo.] $3.50 net. Large paper edi- 
Tentative price, $12.00 net. tion. $10.00 net. 


























Colonial Architecture for 
Those About to Build 


By Hersert C. WIseE and 
H. Ferpinanp BEIDLEMAN. 
With 207 illustrations. 8vo. 
Decorated. cloth. Boxed. 
$5.00 net. Postpaid, $5.25. 
Being the Best Examples, 
Domestic, Governmental and 
Institutional, in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, 
with Observations Upon the 
Local Building Art of the 
Eighteenth Century. 


Symphonies and 
Their Meaning 


Volume Ill—Just Published 
Modern Symphonies 
Volumes I and II 
Classic Symphonies 
By Puuitie H. Goepp. Per 
volume, $2.00 net. Post- 
paid, $2.12. 
As material for the study 
of the great works of music 
these books are unrivalled. 


Handy Book of 


Curious Information 
By Witti1am S. WaAtsH. 
Crown 8vo. Half morocco, 
gilt top, $3.50 net. Post- 
paid, $3.75. Uniform with 
Lippincott’s Readers’ Ref- 
erence Library. 

An invaluable volume of 
curious facts and bits of 
knowledge inaccessible in any 
other works of reference. 


The Drama To-day 


By CHARLTON ANDREWS. 

$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 

A brief compendium of the 
drama to-day as it is prac- 
tised not only in America, 
but also in England and on 
the Continent. 
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THE A. B. C. OF COURTSHIP 
Apply adulation aptly. 
Beg beauty’s beneficence. 
Consult “chérie” constantly. 
Display delightful deference. 
Ever exhibit eagerness. 
Furnish flattery freely. 
Give gifts generously. 
Hold her hands. 
Insinuate impressive iniquities. 
Jog jealousy judiciously. 
Kiss kindly kinsfolk. 
Leave languishing looks. 
Mention match-making mamas. 


Never neglect nattiness. he likes. 


Offer oblations obsequiously. 
Plan pleasure parties. 
Quickly quit quarrels. 
Rapidly renew reconciliations. 
Scorn sweethearts’ scratches. 
Try téte-a-téte tactics. 
Ubiquitous urchins unnerve. 
Vocalize votive verses. 

*Xtend ’xorbitant ’xpectations. 
Yowl your yearnings. 

Zig-zag Zionward zealously. —Life. 


When all the glass in a man’s house: 
is shattered he can throw all the stones: 


Tae ol! 
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A CHECK LIST OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





The Man Who Found Christmas 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Author of “Barn Doors and By Ways.” 


A New York newspaper man, to whom 
was merely a sub- 
whimsically enters 
of his 
He finds it and considerably more. 
i King 


“the Christmas spirit 
ject of cynical jest, 
upon a search for the real thin 
youth. 


Frontispiece in color by alter 





Stone. 50 cents net; postage § cents. 


The Heart of Sally Temple 
By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


Author of “The Count of Har- 
vard,” “The Man in the Tower,” 
etc. 


The impersonation of Lady Pa- 
mela Vauclain by a pretty actress 
of Drury Lane furnishes the ba- 
sis of this piquant and humorous 
novel of 18th century London. 
Sally is an audacious heroine, but 
her audacity only intensifies the 
essential sweetness of her charac- 


ter, and she carries the reader 
with her from the first chapter to - 
the last. $1.25 met; postage 12 
cents. 


As It Is In England 
By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


Author of “Picture Towns of Europe.” 
The strands of p-esent day and medieval 
England woven together in one charming 
yattern. To the largest cities the author 
nas given littie attention, presenting in- 
stead that which stands for the traveler’s 
England—the countryside with its hedge- 
rows, its thatched cottages, its rivers and 
lakes, its abbeys and cathedrals, its quaint 
inns; and always its people. IJilustrated. 
Boxed. $3.00 net; postage 15 cents. 


Personality of American Cities 
By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


Author of “The Modern Railroad,” 
“Little Corky,” “Gertrude,” etc. 

A partial list of the cities discussed is 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Charleston, 
Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. uis, New Or- 
leans, Minneapolis, St. Paul, San Antonio, 
Denver, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Francisco, Montreal and Quebec. I[Ilus- 
trated with photographs. $2.00 net; postage 
16 cents. 


Dishes and Beverages of the 
Old South 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 
“Southern Cooking” has in itself an a 
yetizing sound. This is more then a cook- 
cooks it tells how to make Southern dishes 
for all occasions, but also 
charming atmosphere of things 
Illustrated, $1.25 net; postage 


and brews 
holds a 
Southern. 
10 cents. 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


GIFT BOOKS THAT APPEAL TO WOMEN 





From your bookseller, or sent oa receipt of price. 


STRIKING GIFT BOOKS OF FICTION 


In the Heart of the Christmas Pines 


By LEONA DALRYMPLE 
Author of 
spiration,” etc. _ 
A story telling of a misunderstanding 
between a man and a maid and how the 
usual events of a Yuletide straightened the 
course of a great love. Those to whom 
“Uncle Noah” brought delight shouldn’t 
miss this new story. Frontispiece in color. 
50 cents net; postage § cents. 


The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu 
By SAX ROHMER | 

A succession of thrilling inci- 
dents in which Nayland Smith, de- 
tective, runs down and brings to 
bay the crafty Fu-Manchu, super- 
criminal. Its pages pulse with ex- 
citement that carries the reader ir- 
resistibly along. A striking reve 
lation of detective methods in 
dealing with the strangest criminal 
system ever devised, and the most 
dramatic mystery story of the dec- 
ade. $1.25 net; postage I2 cents. 


“Uncle Noah’s Christmas In , 
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SCHOOLS 
WHY IMPERIL HEALTH 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and superheated 
hool and and severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS, Florida’s Oldest College 
AT WINTER PARK 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, at less 
cost than at home? College. Academv, Music. Expression, Art, 
Business—golf, tennis, boating. gymnasium, athletics. Pres. W. 
F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL. D., (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). 




















HOME STUDY COURSES 


Over one hundred Home Study 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory Ag- 
ricultural, Commercial, Normal 
and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and 
Civil Service Examinations, 





250 Page Catalog FREE—Write to-day. 


as he The Home Correspondence School 
Bosse Place, ' Springfield. Mass. 


























TEACHERS AGENCY 
“THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ¢f, Boston. 120 


Tutors and Private 








London—An Intimate Picture 


By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
Author of “The Ideal Italian Tour,” etc. 


It has been said that men admire Paris, 
but they love London. Mr. Forman, a 
well-known American writer who has lived 
in London for several years, is peculiarly 
well fitted to interpret the elusive person- 
ality of the greatest of cities. e sump- 
tuous format of this gift edition is in keep- 
ing with the charm of the text. TIllustrat- 
ed. Boxed. $2.50 net; postage 16 cents. 


Syria, the Land of Lebanon 


By LEWIS GASTON LEARY 


Author of “The Real Palestine of Today,” 
“The Christmas City,” etc. 


A land of contrasts, with a history full 
of thrilling and picturesque events, Syria 
offers a most fascinating field for the 
travel writer. When so experienced an 
author as Dr. Leary turns his attention to 
its portrayal, the result is a book of ex- 
traordinary interest and value. Illustrated. 
Boxed. $3.00 net; postage 15 cents. 


Adam Bede 
By GEORGE ELIOT 
A sumptuous, beautifully illustrated holi- 


day edition of this stirring classic. An ap- 
propriate gift for your best friend.’ Pic- 
tures in color by Gordon Browne. Large 


octavo, bound in heavy art linen stamped 
in gold, with color inlay. {$4.00 met; post- 
age 35 cents. 

Send for Christmas catalogue. 
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WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston Street, Boston 


is a liberal buyer of postage 
stamp collections, old letters 


bearing stamps and _  auto- 
graphs. The advanced col- 
lector is offered selection 


from one of the largest, and 
without exception the choic- 
est stock of stamps in America. 








Sl per cent. of the capital 


1 WANT TO BUY stock of a successful divi- 


dend paying business of not over $100,000 capital. 
Address Box 40, The Independent. 








With all its faults New York has a 
good deal of the Kansas City spirit.— 
Kansas City Journal. 


| 





Mrs. Ray had just engaged a new 
nursemaid for her baby. One morning, 
shortly after the girl’s arrival, she ap- 
peared before her mistress, and said: 

“Please, ma’am, I don’t know what’s 
the matter with the baby, but he cries 
and cries. I can do nothing to quiet 
him.” 

Mrs. Ray was lost in thought for a 
moment. Suddenly she brightened up 
and replied: 

“I know what it is, Minnie. Baby’s 
last nurse was a colored girl. You will 
find the stove polish on the third shelf 
of the kitchen closet.”—Harper’s Maga- 





zine. 








| Recommends 
| Schools. Co’ 


Teachers, 
rrespondence Invited. ‘Telephone. 














“Skates for Christmas” 


is the desire of every youth not already the possessor of a pair. 
They are available in great variety of styles, as to runners 
and fastenings, as well as being suited to all purses. 
The touch of BARNEY & BERRY QUALITY makes a 
deal of difference in the service. If you haven't experienced 
the difference it is time you learned. 


Write for our complete CATALOG. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
82 Broad St. Springfield, Mass. 











ESTABLISHED 1835 


[WIS & @oNGER 


Housefurnishing  Warerooms 


Cooking Utensils and Moulds of every de- 
scription. Cutlery, Earthenware, China and 
Gite. : nn ape and Rag Furniture, 

ousecleaning Materials, Carpet Sweepers 
Vacuum Cleaners, Etc. “— 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Refrigerators {ic! ett ttt 


ficient and Economical. 


45th Street and 6th Avenue 
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YAMANAKA & CO, 


264 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DEALERS IN 


JAPANESE AND 
CHINESE 
ART OBJECTS 


MING DYNASTY 


Ancient Bronzes, Rugs 
Potteries, Porcelains 
Unique Paintings 
Cloisonnes 
Japanese Colored 
Prints, etc., etc. 





MAIN HOUSE, OSAKA 
GALLERIES, AWATA, KYOTO 


SHIPPING OFFICES 
PEKING AND SHANGHAI, CHINA 


BOSTON HOUSE, 
456 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


LONDON HOUSE, 


(27 NEW BOND ST. LONDON, W., ENG. 














THREE BIG BOOKS 





OUR SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS 


By HORACE KEPHART 
Author of “The Book of Camping and Woodcraft,” etc. 


The first really adequate account, intimate, sin- 
cere, and sympathetic of a people who today live 
and think much as the early colonial settlers did 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 

A book of positive revelation, full of quaint 
humor and the thrill of wilderness life. 

Mr. Kephart has lived so long in this little known 
region of the Appalachians that he writes of these 
people almost as one of them, while he has retained 
the keenness and discrimination of the trained 
observer. 

Illustrated with many photographs by the author. 
Octavo, red cloth binding, $2.50 net. 
Postage 16c. 








THE TRAIL TO YESTERDAY 


By CHARLES ALDEN SELTZER 


Sue 
Author of “The Coming of the Law,” The Two THE TRAIL TO 
ee Man” > RA e 


Test E RDA Y 
The story of an Eastern girl in the old West. ; tats 

Breezy, tense, thrilling fiction of the sort to make 
one forget today and trouble. 

Without doubt the best story yet written by Mr. 
Seltzer, whose place as a man who knows how to 
tell a good story right was firmly established by 
his “Two Gun Man” and confirmed by “The Com- 
ing of the Law.” 





Four illustrations by R. W. Amick. Blue cloth, gold 
stamping. 12mo. $1.35 net. Postage 10c. 


w 
CHARLES ALDEN SFLTZER 





A YEAR WITH A WHALER 


By WALTER NOBLE BURNS 


Out of sheer desire to see what it was like, Mr. 
Burns shipped as ‘“‘greenhorn” on a whaler making 
the voyage from San Francisco up into the Arctic. 

They wallowed through hurricanes, traded with 
the natives, bumped the Arctic ice floes, and caught 
their share of bowheads. 

It is a story of personal adventure and observa- 
tion, perhaps a last first-hand glimpse of a dying 
industry and of the life it entailed on the men 
who followed it. 

Illastrated with photographs. 
Postage 12c. 


A YEAR WITH 
A WHALER 


hdd 
WALTER NOBLE BUKNS 


12mo. 





$2.00 net 








Outing Publishing Co., 141 W. 36th St., New York City 











CHURCH FAIRS 


Does your Church intend to hold a Church 
fair this winter? If so, we will tell you how to 


raise some money very easily, if you will write us. 
\, THE INDEPENDENT 


[ ~ 119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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YOUR BOYand HIS FUTURE 


FITNESS 


LL fathers and mothers who are ambitious for their son’s 
A success will find pleasure in the knowledge that at !ast there is 
published a great magazine which, in a most interesting and 
fascinating way, teaches the red-bluoded boy the greatest things to 
work for in this life and shows him the pleasure of doing it. It is 


BOYS’ LIFE: 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


This 44 page beautifully illustrated magazine is published by the 
Boy Scouts of America, not as a commercial enterprise but for its 
helpful influence on ALL boys. 











It contains Fascinating Stories and 
Articles by the World’s Best Authors on 


Camping Natural History Full of 

Woodcraft Photography Adventure 
Handicraft Athletics Snap and 

Scouting Chivalry Wholesome Humor 


It covers every activity which goes to make up the gloriously interesting life 
of an alert boy. 


A year’s subscription represents the small expenditure of one dollar—an 
amount indeed small for training the boy’s mind to grasp the worthier 
things that influence his future integrity and noble living. 


But that is not all. It brings to your boy also a copy of the “Handbook for 
Boys,” published by the Boy Scouts of America, explaining what Scouts do 
and how boys may become Scouts; described by men prominent in business 
and welfare circles of the country as “the best book for boys ever published.” 


It has over 400 pages, is well printed, and contains hundreds of instructive 
illustrations. 


BOYS’ LIFE for one year and a copy of the “Handbook for Boys” make a 
Christmas gift your boy or any other boy will appreciate. It will reach his 
heart, tone up his blood corpuscles, be an inspiration, a valuable education, 
and appeal to all the best that is in him. 








Send $1.00 to the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and both BOYS’ LIFE for one year and the 
**Handbook” will be sent to any boy you name. 


























f t ; Monologs, Re- 

Read the New Story by PL AYS citations, ‘Drills, Minstrel and 

e audeville Jokes an etches; 

S E L M A L A G E R i 6 F tainments. Send Ay A ——— as nace 
in the 


Yule Number ; 
Autograph 





Dramatic Pub. Co., 542 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 





f Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
of the AMERICAN a : send for price lists, ~ . 
: . Letters “*"*" cTABLISHED sss," 
S can d Inavian Pub. “THE COLLECTOR.” $1 a year. 
REVIEW 
Illustrated in color from By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 
ZORN 


Memo Table 


Not on sale at newsstands. Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Price 50 cents direct from 
The American Scandinavian Review 
25 West 45th Street. New York 








By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St, N. Y. 








Send for ulustrated book On tablets. Free, 








Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 





A CHINESE-AMERICAN MARRIAGE |; 


We have received from a corre- 
spondent in China a sad account 
of the outcome of an inconsiderate 
marriage. 


There died recently in Tientsin, 
China, Dorothy Dorr Kwan, an Amer- 
ican girl, whose life was made very 
miserable by her marriage, by Rev. 
Henry H. Kelsey, on Christmas Day, 
1909, in Hartford, Connecticut, to Ju- 
lian Kwan, a Chinese and a student in 
the Yale Law School. Her home had 
beeen in Meriden and New Haven. The 


| girl was then but sixteen years of age. 


The couple went to China soon after 
the ceremony when Mrs. Kwan learned 
for the first time that her husband had 
been previously married to a Chinese 
woman. The father of the young man 
is a Chinese business man of promi- 
nence in Shanghai. A suit for bigamy 
was instituted %! the first wife—the 
first suit of the kind in those parts— 
and Julian Kwan was sentenced to 
eighty days’ imprisonment, which he is 
now serving. Meanwhile the American 
wife, great as was the shock and hu- 
miliation, played her part bravely. A 
child had been born to her and died. 
She determined to wait until Kwan’s 
term of imprisonment expired and then 
to give him a stated period in which 
to “show himself a man” before marry- 
ing him again. But death intervened. 
A long letter from her, written shortly 
before her death, is sad reading. Ex- 
tracts follow: 

“Perhaps you do not know that I was 
only sixteen years old when I came to 
China, I had not a single friend here 
and when I learned that my husband 
had a wife the shock was very great. 
. . « When we came to Shanghai we 
lived in a miserable way the couple of 
months before I left. We had not even 
ricksha money to go to parks where 
we might get some fresh air as our 
home faced west and was like an oven 
all day. . . . I have never been happy 
one single day of my life in China and 
my lot has been made doubly hard by 
44 mother’s attitude. In the last year 
I have received only three letters from 
her. No one else at home knew of my 
disgrace as mother did and wished to 
make it public. I have always 
kept as much to myself as possible and 
my best friends are the missionaries. 
The $500 I received from his (her hus- 
band’s) father went toward making a 
home in 1911 and mostly in gambling. 
We have never been happy together— 
how could we? I am not yet twenty and 
I have passed through such ages of 
misery since coming to China that I 
have aged considerably and at times 
I really think my mind wanders.” 

It would seem as if intelligent Amer- 
icans should by this time understand 
that Chinese young men of eighteen or 
more years of age are almost always 
married. When a Chinese boy reaches 
maturity, the family and kinsmen make 
it wae business to get him married, 
usually a wife having long before been 
designated. The custom is giving way 
before the impact of modern ideas, es- 
pecially in Christian homes, but at the 
present time the rule admits of but few 
exceptions. Moreover, Chinese youth in 
the United States not yet married usu- 
ally are “engaged”; the families con- 
cerned have pledged themselves, and 
the American girl who comes to China 
as a “proper wife” in such a case will 
find prejudice, bitterness and compli- 
cations awaiting her that must wreck 
her happiness. The American girl who 
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insists on marrying a Chinese youth 
should be persuaded, if possible, to 
visit China and investigate the family 
conditions before proceeding in the 
very uncertain business. 

Especially should clergymen who 
desire the respect of their fellows re- 
frain from opening the door to misery 
and a lonely death in a foreign land by 
refusing to perform the marriage cere- 
mony tween strange Chinese men 
and unknown American girls of six- 
teen. 

A FRIEND OF THE CHINESE. 


SLAVERY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


In a letter to his father in Boise, 
a soldier from the Islands thus 
speaks of the civic conditions there 
as he saw them: 


Those opposed to Philippine inde- 
pendence include the Americans who 
took advantage of the early days of 
unrest after our acquisition of the 
Islands and invested their money there. 
Some of these I know; one I recall to 
mind particularly, George C——, once 
of the United States Volunteers, dis- 
charged in Manila, started a candy 
store and is now one of the leading busi- 
ness men of that city. He owns one of 
the largest confectionery stores in that 
part of the world. And, too, a $1,500,- 
000 hotel has recently been built by 
American capital on the site of the his- 
toric waterworks where so many fierce 


skirmishes took place a dozen years > 


ago. It is just recently that franchises 
issued by the Spanish Government and 
recognized and protected by our own 
have expired and allowed American 
capital to come in; and so on almost 
without end. That is to say nothing 
about the pioneers who have pushed on 
down south among the fierce Moros, 
Igorrotes, etc., and have established 
large rubber, hemp, sugar, coconut and 
other plantations, all under the pro- 
tection of Uncle Sam’s soldiers. They 
are the ones to whom the credit. is due 
for the real advancement of the Isl- 
ands. These and thousands of others in 
various lines of enterprize would lose 
the profits of years of toil and hardship 
by having the ce pass from 
white hands to brown. 

The other side of the situation is 
represented by the more cultured of 
the Filipinos, the self-styled gente 
illustrada, truly an illustrious gentry; 
a great body of foxy folk to whom the 
continuance of American supremacy 
means the freedom of the slaves. I mean 
slaves literally bought and sold, on the 
block secretly of course, but just as 
surely as they were when Mr. Lin- 
coln made his great vow to strike hard. 
These gente illustrada are holding as 
slaves people who are their equals; 
whose antecedents are the same or 
better; whose minds are just as recep- 


tive and capable as the best of these | 


an gentry, but who for a re- 
grettable lack of training and light are 
subject to the cruelties and the hard 
will of their “highly enlightened” 
brothers, and who, should the Islands 
see independence soon, would surely 
stir up the grandest little rebellion these 
insular regions ever witnessed. Then, 
when the savage, ravaging, pirate Mo- 
hammedans from the south would come 
north looking for blood and religious 


vindication, there would be a condition | 
worth noticing. To restore order and the | 
state of affairs that now exists would | 


take another Philippine war and an- 
other score of years. 





C (SGLOTHING 

— a. 1 
Gentlemens Furnishing Govds, 
Evening Clothes and Haberdashery, Fur-lined Overcoats, Herbert 
Johnson, New Bond Street, London, Silk Hats, Dress Shoes and Pumps. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
All that is usual—much that is unusual in Trunks, Bags, Traveling 
Coats and Rugs, Dressing Cases, Razor Sets, Flasks, Pocket Books, 
Stud Boxes, Cigarette Cases, Umbrellas and Walking Sticks, Mufflers, 
House Gowns and Jackets, English Pipes and Pouches. 

Send for Special Christmas Booklet 


Boston Branch: Newport Branch: 
149 Tremont St. 220 Bellevue Ave. 

















C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


are now exhibiting the 
latest Parisian and Vien- 
nese models in all fash- 


ionable furs. 


126 West 42nd St. 
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[JEVOE Stencil Outfit “A” 


Polished Wood Box, size 10x6 inches 
fitted complete (like cut) $2.50 


ART STENCILS 


@ We have a complete line of sten- 
cil patterns, over 100 designs. Com- 
plete list mailed if you mention The 
Independent. 


F. W. DEVOE & Co. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















EFFECT OF TARIFF REDUCTION 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, has been 
talking in a pessimistic vein about the 
effect of the recent revision of the 
tariff. On account of the reduced rates, 
he says, the country faces “the most 
serious depression it has ever known.” 
Low wages abroad in the steel indus- 
try, with low cost of ocean transporta- 
tion, he asserts, will cause disastrous 
competition. 

Thus far there is in the condition 
of prominent industries and the reports 
of trade authorities at home and abroad 
no support for his assertions, or for the 
prediction of the president of the Home 
Market Club that importers here and 
foreign manufacturers are about to 
make great profits in our market, “tak- 
ing millions of dollars that should be 
paid here for wages.” It is true that the 
industry in which Mr. Schwab is di- 
rectly and largely interested is now suf- 
fering from depression, but its condi- 
tion is not due to tariff reductions or 
imports, and no representative of that 
industry says that the depression has 
been so caused. It is due mainly to a 
halt in domestic buying, and especially 
to the failure of the railroads to buy. 
And the railroads are restrained by the 
evidence of their declining net earnings, 
by difficulties encountered in financing 
at reasonable rates, and by uncertainty 
as to their ability to make any increase 
of freight rates to compensate for high- 
er wages, higher taxes and additional 
cost of operation due to such state legis- 
lation as the full-crew laws. 

There has been no rush of iron and 
steel imports under the new tariff, and 
our exports of manufactures increased 
in October. Trade journals say that the 
margin of profit, if any, on imports of 
certain standard steel products from 
England, Germany or Belgium is so 
small that it does not warrant ship- 
ments. If any competition is to be 
feared, it is that of Germany. A prom- 
inent German journal recently asked 
for the opinions of leading producers 
of steel. The replies have been pub- 
lished. They indicated no confidence that 
German exports to this country would 
be increased. One manufacturer said 
that if sales should be made they would 
be exceptional, due to special freight 
conditions affecting some locality. An- 
other explained that our manufacturers 
had “never made full use of the tariff 
rates that have now been reduced”; 
in other words, that the part taken off 
had not been used in fixing prices. It is 
also pointed out that the American 
manufacturer’s interests are now served 
by free raw materials. No gain for 
Germany was seen in the machinery 
trade, or only a slight increase in cer- 
tain specialties. 

Representatives of the chemical, 
rubber, leather and porcelain industries 
made similar reports. In this country 
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a representative of the window-glass 
makers has issued a statement in which 
he says he sees no reason for dreading 
the future. Manufacturers, he adds, 
held mistaken views about possible im- 
ports when the tariff bill was being dis- 
cussed in Congress. A few weak fac- 
tories, some think, may suffer because 
the new rates prevent a raising of 
prices in times of unusual demand or 
unexpected scarcity, their profits hav- 
ing been made out of prices raised un- 
der such conditions. Current reports 
from other industries make no com- 
plaint about the competition of foreign 
imports. In some of them the manufac- 
turers have been waiting for the ap- 
pearance of such competition, and they 
may be surprized because it has not 
been shown. In a majority of cases the 
explanation is that the shipment of 
some products would yield no profit, and 
that the margin for other products is 
too small to invite transactions. And 
therefore, as we have said, there is no 
support, up to the present time, for Mr. 
Schwab’s gloomy views. 


TELEPHONE PROGRESS 


The report of the American. Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company for the 
year 1912 shows that the gross revenue 
of the Bell system was $199,200,000, an 
increase of 11 per cent over that of 
1911, and of 22 per cent over the rev- 
enue in 1910. There are now 7,456,074 
telephone stations in the system, or 
823,449 more than there were at the 
end of 1911, and the average daily 
number of telephone conversations has 
risen to 26,310,000. Of the 50,297 stock- 
holders a majority are women, and 
there are 31,953 each of whom holds 
not more than twenty-five shares. 


BUYING WITHOUT ADVICE 


Eight men were indicted in Kansas 
City last week for a fraudulent use of 
the mails in selling Florida water for 
Florida land. The Florida Fruit Lands 
Company was organized four years ago, 
and nearly all of its shares are owned 
by a resident of Jacksonville. It con- 
trols about 500,000 acres in the Ever- 
glades district, and it has sold 180,000 
acres to 12,000 persons, a large ma- 
jority of them being residents of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma or Nebraska. 
These buyers have paid $700,000, and 
are required to pay in all about $2,000,- 
000. Some who went to Florida, intend- 
ing to inspect the land which had come 
into their possession, discovered that 
they could see it only from the side of a 
boat. It was under water, suited for 
the cultivation of fish rather than the 
raising of crops. Therefore they com- 
plained to the courts. 

Those who are asked to buy land 
which they have never seen, and which 
is situated several hundred miles from 
their homes, should take measures, of 
course, to satisfy themselves that the 


land exists and is in accord with the 
representations of those who are try- 
ing to sell it. If they cannot go to the 
place, they should consult bankers in 
their vicinity as to the standing of the 
sellers and the general aspect of the 
proposition. It is better to save the 
money by getting a little information 
and advice than to lose it by a hasty in- 
vestment and then to seek partial sat- 
isfaction by prosecution. In two years 
$120,000,000 have been taken, thru the 
mails, by promoters of worthless proj- 
ects, from persons in this country who 
paid without seeking the advice which 
would have prevented them from pay- 
ing. 








More than 100 tons of Australian and 
New Zealand butter have recently been 
placed on the market in San Francisco. 
In the past year Canada has imported 
$1,950,664 worth of butter from these 
two countries. 


John B. Stormouth, a sheep raiser 
of New Zealand, now in this country, 
promises to ship lamb to New York 
from his ranches after the opening of 
the Panama Canal, and says it can be 
sold in the city at a profit of 6 cents 
a pound. 


More than $50,000,000 worth of ships 
are now under construction at the yards 
on the Delaware River. They include a 
battleship and several torpedo boat 
destroyers for our Government; two 
large coastwise steamships; a cruiser 
for the Republic of China, and a bat- 
tleship for Argentina. 


The national debts of the world now 
amount to $42,000,000,000, having in- 
creased by 20 per cent in the last dec- 
ade, and doubled in the last forty years. 
Last year the average interest charge 
was a little more than 4 per cent. 
France has the largest debt, $6,284,000,- 
000; Russia, with $4,553,000,000, is sec- 
ond, and Great Britain, $3,486,000,000, 
is third. 


Dr. Holmes, director of the Bureau 
of Mines at Washington, has recently 
returned from Alaska. He predicts the 
development there within the next two 
years of two of the greatest low grade 
ore gold mines in the world. The people 
of the United States, he remarks, 
should be satisfied with Alaska as a 
national investment, because, since it 
was purchased for $7,200,000, “it has 
contributed to the national wealth an 
amount more than sufficient to cover 
the entire cost of the Panama Canal.” 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


City and Suburban Homes Company, 2 per 
cent, payable December 4. 

General Chemical Company, common, extra 5 
per cent, after February 2, 


1914, 
National Sugar Refining Company of New 
Jersey, 1% per cent, payable January 2, 1914. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable January 1, 1914. 


payable on and 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,025,643.12 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and otber property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine Street, New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel 
in this and Foreign Countries 








Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills 


of Exchange and Cable Transfers WILLIAM STEWART TOD 








WM. ROCKEFELLER = JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD W.SHELDON OGDEN MII 
ALEXANDER E. ORR OHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP EGERTON L- WINTHROP 
. WILLIAM D. SLOANE EWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
MUNROE & CO.. 7 Rue Scribe, Paris FRANK LYM LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
- ’ PAYNE WHITNEY 


JAMES STILLMAN WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY ROBT. I. GAMMELL 




















FRANKLIN 


National Bank 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Philadelphia, October 21, 1913. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........++e0+5 $25,867,353.00 
Due from bankS..........+-eeeeeeee 5,979,559.04 
Cash OBA TOORTVE. ..cccccccvccsccces 7,764,625. 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 2 472, 136.09 
$42,083, 673.57 
LIABILITIES. 
es ee ee renee - $1,000,000. 
Surplus and net profits 3,307, 775. oS 
eee errr eee ‘ 438,300.00 
DOPED 2 ccccccccccccccccecescccces 37,337,597.92 
$42,083,673.57 


E. P. PASSMORE, Vice-President and Cashier 
INCREASE THE EARNING POWER OF YOUR SAVINGS 


This Company Offers You 


PER CENT 


Certificates 


issued in amounts of $100, 
running for two years and 
amply secured by first mort- 
gages on improved property. 
Asound, convenient and liberal investment. 
Write to any publication in which you see 
this advertisement as to the trustworthiness 
of this company. Write us for the 6% book. 
THE CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1048 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 


























LIFE, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH and LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 





Paid Policyholders Since Organization in 1850; 
$233, 131,650.21 
Paid Policyholders during 1912: 
$13,912,631.09 


An Average Payment Per Day in 1912 of 


$38,012.65 
AZTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








THE FIRST MUTUAL 
Chartered in America 1835 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Financial Statement 











Assets, December 31, 1912....$61,418,397.99 
RAREEEED cococccccescceeeses 57,329,587.56 
POTD co cccccseerneevessis $4,088,810.43 


Sixty-nine years of honorable dealing with 
1 deg ye has placed the New ENGLAND 
Mutua, Lirg INsurance Company in the 
front rank of Life Insurance Companies of 
the country. 
plenee. D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. PEL, Vice-President 
a. BARBEY, Sec’y 
wie AM F. DAVIS, Ass’t Sec’y 
J.G . WILDMAN, Ass’t Sec’y 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICES: 
. W. ALLEN, Manager, 220 Broadwa 
E, BALD WIN, Manager, 141 Sreadeee 
2. STRAUSS, Gen. Agent, 200 Fifth Ave. 
BUFFALO: 
PARKER & HINKLEY, General Agents 
ROCHESTER: 
HENDERSON & MANN, 


OMe 


General Agents. 














1850 THE 1913 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
Surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, q@ renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation of 
many a man. It increasés his self-respect and 
makes him a more useful member of society. If a 
man has no one but himself to provide for he may 
be concerned simply in accumulating a sufficient 
sum to support him in his old age, This can best 
be effected by purchasing an annuity as issued by 
the Home Life Insurance Company of New York. 
This will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. Fora sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 














Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 
1842, was preceded by a stock company of 
a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and repaid with a bonus and in- 
terest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the Com- 

pany has insured property 


to the value of........... $26,453,358,064.00 
Received premiums thereo 
to the extent of.......... 249,388,081.88 
Paid losses during that pe- 
SOO ~ cecsabvocdcveceedeasie 139, 630,074.43 
anal certificates of profits 
02 GD  recedocescecece 88, 606,870.00 
Of which there have been 
POGSTMEEE cccccccsesecoccce 81,310,840.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
emt Time nccccccccccecces 7,296,030.00 
Interest paid on certificates 
QMSSNIS BD sc cccccccccvece 22,147,878.45 
On December 31, 1912, the 
assets of the Company 
amounted tO .....-sseees- 138,623,851.38 


The profits of the Company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the 
premiums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
o be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 


= 
RAVEN, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
. 24 Vice-Pres. 


A E. , 3d Vice-Pres. 
\JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Assets Dec. 31, 1912 $92,463,921.96 
Liabilities - - - 84,977,263.06 
Unassigned Funds- - 7,486,658.90 


Roland O. Lamb 
President 


Arnold A. Rand 
Vice-President 


Walton L. Crocker 
Third Vice-President and Secretary 


New York Office - 
William N. Compton - 


St. Paul Building 
General Agent 
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82-84 Fulton Street, 








OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


QUALITY 


CLARK & GIBBY, 


Downtown Store: 

New York 
Uptown Store: 

289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Used Furniture: 
164 William Street, New York 





INC. 

















1866 1913 





46th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


January 1, 1913 
Capital ............ $1.000,000.00 
Surplus. .......-+++.- 1,925,594.88 
Reserves.......-... 2,211,732.44 
BORGES «00 0666008666 §.337.014.72 L. 








It should be borne in mind that in contracting for 
steam boiler insurance one is primarily con- 
tracting for the performance of a 


THE HARTFORD’S SPECIALTY IS THE 
INSPECTION OF STEAM BOILERS 


which (if actually rendered and 
skillfully performed) are no more sub- 
ject to competition, or to a variance in rate, than 
are the services of two equally competent engineers 


F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. 
F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secy. 


certain amount of expert 
mechanical service 


the cost and value of 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. & Treas. 
CHAS. S. BLAKE. Secretary 
W. R. C. CORSON. Asst. Secy. 





DIVIDENDS 
“BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY. _ 


New York, November 24, 1913. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
warterly dividend of One and one-half per centum | 
1%%) on the outstanding capital stock of this | 


company, payable on Thursday, January 1, 1914, | 

to stockholders of record at the close of business | 

on Tuesday, December 9, 1913 | 
J. H. BE NNINGTON, Secretary. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


25 Broad street, N. Y., November 21, 1913. 
The Directors have this day declared, out of 
the profits of 1913, an extra dividend of. five per 
cent. (5%) upon the Common stock of the Com- | 
pany, payable on and after February 2, 1914, to 
Common stockholders of record at the close of | 

business on December 31, 
LANCASTER MORGAN, Treasurer. 


CITY & SUBURBAN HOMES CO. 


15 West Thirty-eighth Street. 
New York, November 24, 1913. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
this day a dividend of TWO PER CENT., pay- 
able out of the net earnings for the SIX MONTHS 
ending October 31, 1913, was declared on the | 
capital stock issued of this company, and ordered | 
paid on December 4th noms to stockholders of 
record on December 1, 1913 
ISAAO N, SELIGMAN, Treasurer. 


| 

THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY | 
OF NEW JERSEY } 

| 








New York, November 25th, 1913. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have | 
this day declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- | 
HALF PDR CENT. (14%) on the Capital  - | 
of the Company, payable January 2, 1914, | 
stockholders of record at the close of pestness | 
December 8, 1913. | 
H. F. MOLLENHAUER, Treasurer. | 


TYPEWRITERS .2itcs 


at 25 to 50% less than iecmeats oa ~ am 
Ribbons $5.00 a dozen. Carbon paper @ $1.50) 
and upward per roo sheets. Livingston Type- | 
writer Co., 261 Broadway, N. Y. 











National Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1848 
JOS. A. DE BOER, President 
The following significant figures are quoted 
from the Company’s sixty-third annual report: 


DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 
8 





Accounted for in liability and re- 
served for dividend payments 
in 1913 1,058,174.50 
This demonstrates low cost protective serv- 
ice and is sustained by a strong asset and in- 
surance composition. If interested, address 
EDWARD D. FIELD, Supt. of es, 
Montpelier, ‘Vermont. 














NATIONAL FIRE | INSURANCE co. 


genie de hoa rs A 

Capital Stock ° 000,000.00 
rve for Reinsurance........ 7, 862,926.70 
Reserve for Outstanding ane 586,296.03 





Reserve for Taxes, etc........ 275,000.00 
All Other Claims............0+5 61,245.44 
Spectal Reserve tor’ “Contingent 
Liabilities 000.00 
Net Surplus ...... 3,897,204.74 
Bete cecoccccocscccecccncecsa $14,982,672,91 


JAMES: NICHOLS, President 
. SMITH, Vice-President 


FRED. 8S. JAMES & CO., 123 William St., New York 











IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 
BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











INSURANCE BY THE STATE 


A correspondent asks if we hold to 
the opinion that insurance by the state 
is impracticable. The question is a diffi- 
cult one for various reasons. 

There are many kinds of insurance. 
Life insurance is of a nature that would 
the most readily of all others undergo 
this adaptation, and if we could ex- 
clude the factor of party politics and 
guarantee for its management trained 
underwriters and financiers, the results 
would not differ materially from those. 
achieved under private management. 

Then we are confronted with the 
question: Would it be desirable to place 
under the control of and possible ma- 
nipulation by any political party a fund 
so gigantic as that would in the course 
of time become? The total assets of the 
eleven New York State life insurance 
companies on January 1, this year, were 
$2,371,027,204. Would there be a feel- 
ing of uneasiness if a fund of that size 
were in any way under the administra- 
tion of such a coterie of statesmen as 
is Tammany? 

We believe that not only is fire in- 
surance by the state impracticable, but 
that it is positively dangerous. It com- 
bines too many unknown and undiscov- 
erable factors—elements which are 
constantly changing and which baffle 


| all ingenuity to reduce under fixed 








laws. New Zealand has been trying it 
out for some years, and while the com- 
monwealth has not yet got itself into 
any trouble over it, the advantages 
promised to those who seek its protec- 
tion have not materialized. There the 
state is in competition with the private 
companies, and as yet has been unable 
to furnish policies at a smaller cost. 

Taken altogether we should say that 
state insurance is generally impracti- 
cable and wholly undesirable. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


In a comparatively short time now 
the legislature of New York will be 
called upon to fix the policy of the state 
in the matter of compensation to in- 
jured workmen, a piece of work that 
should have been completed by the last 
regular session, and which would have 
been satisfactorily settled but for the 
demagogic conduct of the governor in 
office at that time. The bill then agreed 
to, while defective in some particulars, 
was, on the whole, practicable and, at 
the worst, it furnished a basis for pro- 
tecting our industrial population and 
in the course of time it could and would 
have been improved. The issue princi- 
pally under debate in the legislature 
then revolved around the effort made 
by certain leaders of labor to exclude 
private insurance companies as indem- 
nitors. The effort failed, and what was 
known as the “four-plan” proposition, 
i. e., insurance of the employee by his 
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| 
employer; insurance thru mutual or- | 
ganizations of employers; en gece 
under a state administered fund, and | 
insurance thru insurance companies, | 
was adopted. That bill, thru the in-| 
fluence of the opposing labor element, | 
was vetoed by Governor Sulzer. 
While we differ with the insurance | 
companies that are both willing to and | 
-desirous of writing this business re- | 
specting its prospective profitableness, | 
in justice to all the interests involved, | 
we do not believe the law should be so | 
drawn as to exclude them as insurers. | 
Comparatively little is known in this | 
country as to the results; there is no | 

body of statistical experience that can 
be depended upon and, after a fashion, | 
all parties are groping in the dark—a 
condition that will not greatly alter 
for the better for some years to come. 
‘There is no good business reason for 
narrowing the insuring facilities by 
excluding any one of them, and there 
is every reason in good sense for in- | 
creasing them. As intimated, we do not 
believe the business will be productive 
of profit to the companies, and we are | 
quite certain from all we read of its | 
-~workings in Germany and Great Britain 
that it is bound to prove troublesome | 
to them. This, however, is no reason for | 
depriving them of the opportunity to | 
compete for it. Their experience will be 
scientifically kept and eventually be- | 
| 





come exceedingly valuable. 








The surety business of the Title | 
Guaranty and Surety Company of | 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, has been re- | 
insured in the American Surety Com- | 
pany of New York. The Title Guaranty | 
will hereafter restrict its business to | 
the insurance of titles only. 


The Aetna Accident and Liability | 
Insurance Company and the Automo- | 
bile Insurance Company, both of Hart- | 
ford, which issue joint insurance on | 
automobiles against all hazards, includ- 
ing that of fire, announce a discount of | 
10 per cent to 15 per cent on rates on | 
automobiles equipt with a standard | 
hand fire extinguisher. 


General Manager C. M. E. Arm-| 
strong, of the London office of the) 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cor- | 
poration, Ltd., who is in New York | 
City, announces the resignation of 
Oscar Ising as manager of the com- 
pany’s United States branch. Mr. 
Ising’s resignation- becomes effective on 
December 31, after which date he will 
serve the United States branch as chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. 


The large fire insurance companies 
are either organizing new, or acquir- 
ing control of established casualty com- 
panies to be operated in conjunction 
with their principal business. The Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, the offi- 
cers and stockholders of which were in- 
strumental in the organization of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany, is preparing to start the latter 
in business, and as a sort of prelude to 
that act have taken over all the busi- | 
ness, of the Employers’ Indemnity Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, the premiums on 
which in 1912 exceeded $700,000. 











Picture machines in the home will now 
be as popular as talking machines 


HE. foremost lens makers of 

America have solved the problem 
of satisfactorily projecting enlarged 
pictures from the pictures themselves 
as well as through lantern slides, 


Don’t look for this instrument in or- 
dinary toy stores or toy departments, 
because it is zot atoy. Photographic 
and optical dealers, however, will be 
demonstrating and selling it this Christ- 
mas at a price little higher than has been paid for machines designed to project 
post cards, etc , but that have proved unsatisfactory because of inferior lenses and 
poor illuminination. The 


Bausch” lomb 
HOME BALOPTICON 


Shows colored pictures, photo prints, type matter or solid objects, such as coins, 
mineral specimens, etc., with a clearness and brilliancy heretofore impossible 
except with lantern slides. 


The only popular priced instrument that shows type 
The illustrations below show or reading matter in correct position without the 
three big advantages : added expense of a reversing attachment, or in which 
solid objects can be readily shown as well as pictures. 
You will realize how these two features increase the 
opportunities for pleasure and entertainment. 


The fact that the Home Balopticon is equipped with 
one of the famous Bausch & Lomb achromatic lenses 
and that years of laboratory experiment are behind 
its wonderful system of illumination and reflection, 
accounts for the superior clearness and brilliancy of 
its pictures, 








Each outfit includes two adjustable pic- 
tuve holders and aluminum coated wall 
screen which makes the image many 
times more brilliant than can the ordin- 





ary sheet. 
* . 
Comparison shows the difference 
Pictures clear and brilliant to The Home Balopticon does not compete with low- 
-. very —— ”~ — priced “ projection toys,” but is made at the lowest 
ee oe oe ssible price that assures efficiency, for those who are 
ike the lower. ey £ br 
able to discriminate and who want the best. In every 


detail of simplicity, safety and convenience, it is de- 
signed and constructed as scientifically as the h gher 
types of projection instruments supplied to colleges, in- 
stitutes, etc., all over the country by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. 

That it is the best of all home picture machines will 
be apparent if you compare demonstrations with any 
other similar projector at any price. 


For LANTERN SLIDE USERS the Home Bal- 
opticon can be supplied in a model combining 
lantern slides with opaque pictures, giving in- 
stant interchange between the two. 


“Fun—and better” Free 


A book about the possibilities of original home 
entertainment with the Home Balopticon. If 
you doubt that this picture machine is to the 
eye what the talking machine is to the ear, 
send for this book and read how the Balopti- 
con can be used for pleasure and profit in 
scores of different ways. 











Note the possibilities of the 
fet obice hoider for shows | BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
505 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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INFORMATIONS! 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hlotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 

















Under the Glow 
of the 
Southern Cross 


American enterprise has dug 
a waterway more wonderful 
than anything ever before 
conceived by man. The 
Panama Canal is practically 
complete, a year ‘ahead of 
time. Ships will be passing 
through within a few weeks. 
From every corner. of the 
earth scores are traveling to 
pay homage to the eighth 
wonder of the world. 


NORTH 
GERMAN 


have arranged their 1914 


West Indies 
Panama Cruises 


so that participants can see 
the canal in actual operation. 
The dates are Jan. 14, Feb. 
12 and Mar. 19. The 


world-famous 
S. S. “‘Grosser Kurfuerst”’ 


has been selected to make 
the cruises. 


In addition to the canal you will 
see all the most interesting West 
Indies’ ports, including Rotem 
Santiago, K ingston, (Jamaica), 
Colon, La Guaira, Port of Spain, 
(Trinidad), Brighton, Barbados, 
Fort of France and St. Pierre, 
(Martinique), St. Thomas, San 
Juan and Nassau. Duration of 


Cruises 21 and 29 days. 


Rate $160.00 up 
Send for our new booklet 
“To the Canal and Caribbean” 
OELRICHS & CO. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
5 Broadway, New York 
H, Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 
t Capelle, San Francisco 


Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg/ Key t 





LLOYD 








(TSSRELY'S | $325 | -ugeP= 


Plan now. Organizers wanted. Small parties. 
$325-$500. June to Sept. ©. A. TURRELL, Prof. 
of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 





EGYPT and the NILE 


Highest class Tours to the ORIENT, including 
Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Greece, etc. Cul- 
tured leadership; small private parties. Fre- 
quent departures until March. Program 34. 
COOK’S NILE STEAMERS leave Cairo every 
few days during the season for the First and 
Second Cataracts, the Sudan, ete. Luxurious 
private steamers and dahabeahs for families 
and private parties. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Limited private Tour—Travel de Luxe. Ex- 
clusive advantages. Last departure of season 
January 8. Program 20. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Modern and prehistoric. Attractive Tour in- 
cluding Panama, January 24. Program 26. 


WINTER CRUISES 


Panama Canal, West Indies, Orient—India, 
Mediterranean, Round the World. Booking 
and full information for ALL Cruises. Pro- 
gram 4 

Send for Program desired. 

THOS. COOK & SON 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Philadelphia, 

Chicago, Montreal, Los Angeles 


Toronto, San Francisco, 








( WINTER CRUISES) 


TheRIVIERA PANAMA 
— ITALY— WESTINDIES 


and EGYPT SOUTHAMERICA 
WHITE STAR LINE 


Largest Steamers | Newest Steamers 
in the Trade to the Tropics 


“Adriatic” | “Laurentic” 
“Celtic” | “Megantic” 


| JANUARY 10 JANUARY 31 | 
JANUARY 24 














FEBRUARY 21 
FEBRUARY 11 
MARCH 7 MARCH 4 
BOSTON-ITALY | mancu 14 
CRETIC—DEC. 11 APRIL 4 
CANOPIC — JAN. 31 16 to 28 Days 





Ask for Booklets | $145 to $175 upward 











White Star Line, 9 Broadway, N. Y. 











The “BENNETT” __ 





Everlasting Memo. Book 














FLORENCE VILLA 


FLORIDA 


Popular resort hotel renowned for its high class tapie and 
beautiful surroundings. Free access to orange and grape 
fruit groves. Myriade of lakes. Good ing. Free 
from malaria. Unexcelled soft drinking water. We main- 


tain our own dairy and gardens, Write for booklet. 
W. H. BOAL, Manager 


Shoreham Hotel 


Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof. 

Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
sine and service the best. 


R. 8S. DOWNS, Manager. 











WILL SETTLE ONE OF YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEMS 





Perhaps more. For you 
couldn’t give any of 
your men friends or 
associates anything more 
desirable, more yseful. 
This convenient pocket 
memo. book makes a 
Xmas gift that is ap- 
reciated, because it can 
e used the whole year 
round. Size 3%4x8 
inches. 
LEATHER COVER, 
leather lined, with 
pocket for cards inside 
of cover, fitted with 
removable pad of twen- 
ty perforated, detach- 
able leaves, Cover folds 
back, making a_ sub- 
stantial pad to write on. 
The most convenient 
ocket memorandum 
ook ever invented, | 
Price complete with 
whatever name you wish 
stamped in gold on the cover and 
four insert pads (80 leaves)........ $1.00 
SEND NO MONEY Simply send us your name or 
the name of your friend. We 
will send you this memo. book and if it is perfectiy satisfactory, 
send us $1.00. If you are not satisfied, send the book back. 
We cannot do justice to it in this space, but are confident that 
when you see it you will keep it. Write for one today. 
W. W. BENNETT CO. 
5904 Penn Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 














Winter Season 





WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


WOODSTOCK INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
THIRTY-FIVE PRIVATE BATHROOMS 


Leave Boston 9 a. m. and 11.05 a. m, 
Take the 8.04 2. m. Express from New York, 
arriving at Woodstock at 4.45 p. m. For 
information and terms address 


ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager 




















If You Are Building a Home 


COME AND SEE “ MILLER” 
Lighting Fixtures 


Electric, Gas an4 Oil. 
Our beaut ful designs sad the fine 
quality of ‘‘Miller’’ goods will suit 
° 


Our assortment of styles is great 


For Gifts 
Wedding and Christmas 


‘Miller’ Lamps (Electric, Gas and 
Oil) are useful, beautiful. 


ei For Heat 


fa a REY . 
‘*Miller’’ Oil Heaters are a necessity. 
Dealers should sell ‘‘Mi!ler’’ Lamps and Heaters. 


If not, you can buy them from 


Edward Miller & Co., 7°Ncorsyorn’* 


Manufe -turers, Established 1844. 
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BIOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


The Junior Clubs, by which the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies 
advances its work and promotes nature 
study in the schools, now number more 
than 40,000 members, representing en- 
thusiastic members in every state and 
in Porto Rico. 

A grouse shot on the Scottish moors 
this season had an extra pair of wings 
above its normal ones—the second in- 
stance of the kind on record. As in the 
earlier case, these wings had no deeper 
attachment than the skin and were a 
hindrance rather than a help to flight. 


Edinburgh, Scotland, has just opened 


a new zoological garden, established on | 


/ON OR ABOUT THE 


the “open” system taught by Hagen- 





beck, and illustrated finely by the gar- | 


den in New York; and London’s famous 


“Zoo,” in its cramped and old-fashioned | 


quarters in Regent’s Park, must look 
to its laurels. 


The juice of two species of American 
wild lettuce, one the familiar trumpet- 
weed, contains a small proportion of 
excellent rubber, and sometime it may 
be worth while to cultivate these weeds 
for the sake of it. They also contain a 
very bitter narcotic principle known 
as lettuce opium, which is well worth 
saving as a drug, and which exists in 
considerable quantity. 


| THE LONDON GRAPHIC. .$0.50 


A station for the study of living an- | 
thropoid apes, especially from the path- | 
ological point of view, has been estab- | 


lished by German investigators on 
Teneriffe Island, in whose climate these 
apes may keep life and- health long 


both their bodily and mental processes. | 


The station now has seven chimpanzees, 
and will obtain gorillas, orang-utans 
and gibbons. 


A nesting place of barn owls near 
Westchester, Pennsylvania, has evident- 
ly been occupied by many generations, 
for beneath it was lately found a heap 
of thousands of disgorged pellets, every 
one representing the indigestible parts 
of a meal, and careful search failed to 
discover anything but bones and skulls 
of field mice—not a feather or bone on 
which to base a charge of bird catching. 
A pair of these owls in a barn will clear 
it of mice better than will a family of 
cats. 


Naturalists have been astonished by 
the statement of the zoologists of the 
Museum at Batavia, Java, that in the 
small island of Commodo, near Flores, 
there exist, or did exist, lizards as much 
as twenty feet long—a new kind of 
monitor, the largest of which (and the 
largest of any sort of living lizard) 
heretofore known has not exceeded sev- 
en feet in length. The biggest examples 
of the new species seem to have been 
killed off, but a specimen fifteen feet 
long was recently captured; and a 
young orie, measuring about seven feet, 
is alive and growing in the Botanic 
Garden at Buitenzorg. This huge lizard 
connects the lesser existing forms with a 
still greater relative found fossil in the 
Pleistocene river-deposits of Australia, 
which reached a length of thirty feet. 





: 4 | STRAND MAGAZINE....... 
enough for satisfactory observatian lh ————_—_—_—_—— 


THE VERY. BEST 





THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF THESE 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers 





—FOR THE— 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS OF 1913 


PUBLISHED 


WILL BE 


SIMULTANEOUSLY IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


25th OF NOVEMBER: 


Retail Price 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON 








GENTLEWOMAN........... 
LADY’S PICTORIAL........ 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK 
Paper 50c.. Cloth $3.00 ~ 











THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


THE FINEST 


IN THE WORLD 


They should be ordered without delay, as they will be ready early and there will be NO SECOND EDITION. 


ORDER NOW 





Of all Newsdealers or 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








FIFTY YEARS AGO 


From The Independent of December 3, 1863 
A VISIT TO OBERLIN 


“Oberlin!” shouted the brakeman, 
opening the car doors to announce 
the name of the station to which our 
slackening speed gave evidence we 
were approaching. 

All the world knows of Oberlin 
University. For the benefit of such 
of the world as are as ignorant of 
Ohio geography as was I a month 
ago, I will state that the village of 
Oberlin is about an hour’s ride from 
Cleveland on the Cleveland and To- 
ledo Railroad. The village itself is 
marked by nothing worthy of note. 
Whatever life it possess is given to 
it by the college. Its neat white 
houses and tidy yards give a New 


England air to the place. The clayey 


soil and dilapidated plank sidewalks 
mark it unmistakably a Western 
town. 

The college site did not impress me 
favorably. The campus is not remark- 
able. Two plain brick buildings are 
within it. Others, wooden ones, are 
planted along the streets as chance 
has favored. The libraries are small; 
the theological library is absolutely 
insignificant. There is not much ap- 
paratus. The largest salary any pro- 
fessor receives is, I was told, six hun- 
dred dollars. The college lacks sadly 
the needed machinery of such 
an institution. But I learned, 
before I left, to honor all the 
more the men who had been able to 
accomplish so much work with so 
little means. 
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“GOhe Ideal of 








Perfection’’ 


one eminent authority says, “ Pears’ Soap 
realizes more closely than any other.”’ 
‘Most refreshing and agreeable of balms 
for the skin” says another. ‘Try Pears 
yourself and you will agree that this won- 
derful and famous soap sold 


At An Ordin ary Price 


is of the highest quality in every particle. 
It cleanses thoroughly—_repairs the harm 
common soaps may have done and is 
matchless for the complexion. | Pears is 
economical, goes farthest, lasts longest. 
In every particular your good taste and 
your judgment will approve 


Pears’ Soap 
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Some Scribner 





Art and Letters 


Colonial Furniture in 
America 


A Splendid Definitive Treatment of Its 
Subject 


By 


Luke Vincent Lockwood 


The Greatest Authority 


Contains More than Twice the Matter 
and Six Times the Illustrations of the 
Original Edition. Just Published. 
Orders Instantly Filled. 

With Eight Hundred and Sixty-nine 
Illustrations of Representative Pieces. 
Two Large Volumes. $25.00 net; ex- 
pressage extra. 


Art and Common 
Sense 


By Royal Cortissoz 


Contains Essays on Topics of Such 
Lively Interest as “The Post-Impression 
Illusion” and “J. P. Morgan as an Art 
Collector.” 


$1.75 net; postage extra. 


By Brander Matthews 


A Fascinating Study of Shakspere’s 
Stage Craft in 


Shakspere as a 
Playwright 


With the Help of Fresh Information 
About the Elizabethan Playhouse He Re- 
lates Shakspere More Closely with the 
Theatre of His Time. 


$3.00 net; postage extra. 


Mural Painting in 
America 


By Edwin H. Blashfield 


A Complete Study of the Subject Writ- 
ten in Full Sympathy with the Layman 
by the First American Authority. Hand- 
somely Illustrated in Such a Manner as 
- —s Out the Significant Points in 
the Art. 


$2.00 net; by mail, $2.19. 








Holiday Books 





Holiday Editions 


Henry van Dyke’s 


The Toiling of Felix 


In a Beautiful Holiday Edition. II- 
lustrated by Herbert Moore. 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


Pacific Shores from 
Panama 


By Ernest Peixotto 


Who Wrote and Illustrated “Romantic 
California” and “Through the French 
Provinces.” Describes a Beautiful Voy- 
age Discovered by the Author. 


$2.50 net; postage extra. 





Stevenson’s Kidnapped 


Beautifully Illustrated with Full-Color 
Pictures and Lining Paper. 


By N. C. Wyeth 


$2.25 net; postage extra. 


The Poems - Ballads 
0 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Complete in One Volume with Por- 
trait. $2.00 net. 


Kenneth Grahame’s 


The Wind in the Willows 


With Ten Charming Full-Color Pic- 
tures. 








By Paul Branson 


$2.00 net; postage extra. 


If You Touch them 
They Vanish 


By Gouverneur Morris 

A Story of Singular Originality and 
Beauty, Illustrated with Full-Color Pic- 
tures by Charles S. Chapman. 


$1.00 net; by mail $1.09. 


The Poems of Henry 
van Dyke 


Complete in One Volume with Portrait. 


This is the new edition of the Com- 
plete Poems of Henry van Dyke, printed 
upon a Special Paper and Bound in 
Leather. 


$1.75 net; postage extra. 





History and Biography 


The United States and 
Mexico 


By George L. Rives 


A Complete Account of our Relations 
with Mexico up to the end of the Mexi- 
can War; Recognized as a Book of Im- 
mense Importance as well as of Pe- 
culiarly Adventitious Interest by the 
“Nation,” “The New York Sun,” 
‘Times” and all the other Leading Re- 
views of the Country. 


2 vols. $8.00 net; expressage extra. 


The Autobiography of 
George Dewey 
Admiral of the Navy 


In which the Greatest American Sea- 
Fighter Living Tells the Story of His 
Career from His Early Days under Far- 
ragut and Porter through the Capture 
of Manila. 


$2.50 net; by mail $2.69. 


Reminiscences of a 


Soldier’s Wife 
By Mrs. John A. Logan 


A Volume of Both Biography and 
Autobiography, for it Contains the Life 
of Her Famous Husband, and, Giving 
Glimpses of Mexican. and Civil War 
Days, Bridges the Gulf Between Pioneer 
Days and Now. 


$2.50 net; by mail $2.69. 


Early Memories 
By Senator Lodge 


In which this Eminent Statesman and 
Man of Letters Recalls His Boyhood 
and Young Manhood in Boston Up to 
the Time When He Entered Congress. 
His Recollections Form a Striking Fea- 
ture. His Pages Are Scattered Through 
with Stories of Statesmen and Writers 
and with Pointed Comments. 

$2.50 net; by mail $2.69. 


The Panama Gateway 


By 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop 


Is Recognized on All Sides as the 
Authoritative Story of the Panama 
Canal from the Days of Columbus up 
to the Present Time. 


$2.50 net; by mail $2.69. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, NEW YORK 
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Biography and History 


A Fair Conspirator: 
The Duchesse de Chevreuse 


By H. Noel Williams 


Author of “The Love Affairs of the 
Condés,” “The Fascinating Duc de 
Richelieu,” etc., Describes the Remark- 
able Career of Marie de Rohan. 

Illustrated. $3.75 net. 


The Life of Francis 
Thompson 


By Everard Meynell 


Will Probably be Finally Considered 
one of the Most Fascinating Biographies 
Ever Written: An Intimate Study of 
the Great Poet and an In-Character by 
one of that Family but for Whom Most 
of his Poetry would Probably Never 
have been Written. 

$4.50 net. 


The 
Hapsburg Monarchy 
By 
Henry Wickham Steed 


A Record of “The Impressions Re- 
ceived and the Conclusions Reached 
During Ten Years in Austria-Hungary” 
by the Distinguished Correspondent of 
the “London Times.” 


$2.50 net. 





German Sea Power: 


Its Rise and Its Progress by 


Archibald Hurd and 
Henry Castle 


One of the Most Troublesome Prob- 
lems Confronting Modern Governments 
Examined in Its Most Striking Form by 
Two Great Authorities. 


With maps, $3.50 net. 


The Romance 
of Australian History 


By W. H. Fitchett 


Author of “The Great Duke,” etc.; a 
Companion Volume to His Spirited 
Work, “The New World of the South,” 
which was the Story of Australia in the 
Making, Published last Summer. 


$1.75 net. 





SS . 


The Collected Works of 


Francis Thompson 


In Three Volumes: One of Prose and 
Two of Verse. With Portraits and II- 
lustrations from Drawings, 

Poems, 2 Vols., $3.50 net; Prose, 1 Vol., 


$2.00 net. The Set, $5.50 net. 


History as Literature 
and Other Essays 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


Contains “Citizenship in a Republic,” 
“The Thraldom of Names,” “Productive 
Scholarship,” “Dante and the Bowery,” 
“The Search for Truth in a Reverent 
Spirit,” “The Ancient Irish Sagas,” “An 
Art Exhibition.” 


$1.50 net; by mail $1.65. 


Artin Spain and Portugal 
By Marcel Dieulafoy 


A Complete Account of all the Arts 
of These Countries, with Six Hundred 
{llustrations, by the Foremost Authority. 


$1.50 net; by mail $1.65. 


Maximilian in Mexico 
By Percy F. Martin 


A Timely Account of the Tragic 
Reign of Maximilian and His Beautiful 
Wife As Emperor and Empress of Mex- 
Ico, 

$5.25 net. 


IF ‘ction 
Bendish 
By Maurice Hewlett 


A Vivid Picture of English Society 
in the Era after Waterloo and an Ab- 
sorbing Story. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47. 


Merrilie Dawes 
By Frank H. Spearman 


As Exciting a Novel as “Whispering 
Smith,” though the Weapons used: are 
Stocks and Bonds, Not Revolvers and 
Rifles. 

$1.35 net; by mail $1.47. 





Fiction 


The Eternal Masculine 
By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews 


Famous as the Author of “The Per- 
fect Tribute,” “The Counsel Assigned,” 
etc. 

$1.30 net; by mail $1.43. 


Edith ‘Wharton’s 
The Custom of the 
Country 


Which Miss Jeannette Gilder Declares 
to be her best Novel Since “The House 
of Mirth” and Equally interesting with 
that, in a Second Large Edition. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47. 


John Galsworthy’s 
The Dark Flower 


Received as a Truly Great Novel of 
Passion; as a Novel for Men that Tells 
the Truth about the “Real Male.” 
Passes into a Second Large Edition. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47. 


The Lost Road 
Richard Harding Davis 


A New Collection of Stories by one 
whose Name Itself is a Guarantee of a 
few hours Delightful Reading. 


$1.25 net; by mail $1.35. 


Mascarose 


A True Romance of the Middle Ages 
in Which the Veins of Romance, Satire, 
and Poetry Delightfully Blend. 


Gordon Arthur Smith 


Its Author is the Son of the Author 
of “The Turquoise Cup,” “The Monk 
and the Dancer,” etc. 


$1.00 net; by mail $1.08. 


i You Teach Then 
They Vanish 


-By Gouverneur Morris 


A Story of Singular Originality and 
Beauty. Illustrated in Full Colors by 
Charles S. Chapman. 


$1.00 net; by mail $1.09. 


Frontispiece. 
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Good Books 
for the Holidays 


GOLD—A Tale of the Forty- 
Niners 
By Stewart Edward White 
Booth Tarkington says: ‘“ ‘Gold’ is White’s 
big book. It is the epic of ’49 written at last. 
Good for him.” 
Illustrated. 





Net, $1.35 
275th Thousand 


LADDIE—A True Blue Story 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 
The Boston Herald says: “The public is 
the great jury, and the public knows what is 
good, and mankind never will escape the 
music of the ‘still small voice.’”” The pub- 
lic’s opinion has made “Laddie” the greatest 
selling book of the year. 


Illustrated. Cloth, net, $1.35 
Leather, net, $1.75 


By the Author of ‘‘Joyce of the North 
Woods’’ 


By Harriet T. Comstock 
The story of the struggles of Sandy Morley 
to achieve success far from his Virginia moun- 
tain home. and how he regenerated his peo- 
ple on his return. 
A record of spiritual growth, of character- 
making and self-sacrifice portrayed with rare 
delicacy and charm. * 


Frontispiece. 








Net, $1.25 


IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND 


By Corra Harris 
Joy Marr was bewitching, and all acknowl. 
edged her fair. She played with fire and was 
not burned—her adventures were wild—her 
escapes narrow—and the revelations of her 
heart which she here gives are thrilling to the 
last degree. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.35 


CROWDS 
By Gerald Stanley Lee 


The book that taught people they could 
change their minds. 

“*Crowds’ has in it something for every 
man. It is an endeavor to give a man a 
philosophy for the great mass civilization in 











which we live.”"—Saturday Night, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Sixth Great Printing. Net, $1.35 
By Ellen Glasgow 


Author of 
“The Miller of the Old Church,” etc. 


The book that has been the storm center 
of discussion fer four months. A story of 
the woman question in its broadest bearing 
on wife, husband and chiidren. 

“She is just, even loving in her portrait of 
Virginia, but she is just also to her husband, 
whose love Virginia loses, for she makes Vir- 
ginia comprehend in the wreck of her life, 
that its failure was her own fault.”—Brooklyn 
Eagle. : 

Frontispiece. 


Net, $1.35 





A Book for Suburbanites 
THE MIXING—What the 
Hillport Neighbors Did 


By Bouck White 


Hillport was in a rut. It was dirty—it was 
degraded—it was - ss. The nearby city had 
sapped its strength. But the suburban colony 
“cleaned it up,” made it proud of itself, and 
the way they did it will be of interest to 
workers for rural uplift everywhere. 


Net, $1.20 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 






































Just Published—Two New Books 


By MARION LEROY BURTON 


President of Smith College 


Our Intellectual Attitude 
in an Age of Criticism 


This book represents President 
Burton’s thought upon a very vi- 
tal problem, a problem which is 
of the deepest interest to all 
thinking people, and upon which 
he has done his best work. It 
is an attempt to set forth con- 
cisely and definitely, yet without 
technical terms, a worthy and 
tenable intellectual point of view 
for this age of doubt. It in- 
cludes a trenchant treatment of 
the question of authority and a 
brief exposition of the basic and essential 
beliefs in regard to man, God and Christ. 
It is a statement of the fundamental rea- 
sons that lie back of our Christian confi- 
dence. 


Price $1.25 net 





The 
Secret of Achievement 


Dr. Burton's address to college 
students 

The book grips the mind and 
touches the heart. Vision, cour- 
age and perseverance enter es- 
sentially into true achievement; 
these are elucidated in this book. 
It is a faithful and interesting 
interpretation of the elements 
that entered into Paul’s victori- 
ous life and must enter into 
every life that would achieve, 
The author is delightfully dis- 
criminating in terms used and interpreted. 
The book has an important message and has 
a mission among men. 


Price 50 cents net 


If a student or graduate of Smith College, 
ask for the special “‘Smith College” edition. 


Just Published 


THE QUEST OF LIFE 


: By Charles Reynolds Brown 


from that of an 


gladness. 


unseen.” 


y 





In this volume the author chooses a line of thought different 
of his previous volumes. 
the search for the richest and most useful life. 
presented here are full of human sympath 
with human experience in all its phases o 
temptation and failure, of hope and faith, and achievement and 
It is a book which will inspire and hearten every 
one who reads it. 

“I shall be glad,” says Dr. Brown, “‘if it helps to light the 
way for the open min i 
‘ence of those aids to right living which come from a world 


It all centers about 
The addresses 
and in close touch 
doubt and fear, of 


and resolute heart into a finer experi- 


Some of the topics are, “The Vision of God,” “The Right 
Frontage in Life,’ ! 
Form of Sacrifice,” “Broken Plans,” “The High Office of Sym- 
pathy,” “The Religious Life under Changed Conditions,” ‘*The 
{ ses of Disappointment,” “The Rank an 


“The Man within the Man,” “The Highest 


File,” etc. 


Price $1.25 net 
THREE CLEAR, CONCISE STATEMENTS OF RELIGION 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


FIRST 
The Main Points of Christian 


Belief 


Third Edition and Entirely Rewritten 
Price 75 cents net 
Reviewers say of this book: 

“Without distraction or confusion of any 
kind, Dr. Brown goes straight for the main 
things."—Chicago Evening Post. 

“It is a luminous help to the clear thinking 
that grasps essential reality.”—The Outlook. 

“These sermons ring with the same manly 
Christianity, the same‘ broad toleration, and 
the same simple faith which characterize the 
author’s pulpit utterances.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 





SECOND 


The Modern Man’s Religion 


Price $1.00 net 


These addresses were delivered at Columbia 
University, where from teachers and students 
alike had come many requests for the oppor- 
tunity to hear a new and fresh statement of 
some of the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion. ‘““These addresses, by a consummate 
master of the art of expression and a re- 
ligious teacher of vigorous and independent 
mind, are offered as a corrective to teachings 
of another kind.”—From the introduction to 
the book, by President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Columbia University. 


THIRD 


The Cap and Gown 


Every high school and college graduate will read this book with keen delight. 


Price $1.00 net 
A book 


that 2 father will want to buy for his son; and—what means much more—-a book which 
e 


every fat 


By J. Brierley 


This is a book to put into the hands of those who may be 
tempted to think that science and modern thought and modern 
theories of social life are supplanting religion. 
is intensely in sympathy with progressive thought; he is eager to 
welcome every new idea that is true as well as new; 
he continually helps us to see that there afte great eternal verities 
of human life which survive, immovable, as the very foundation 
and heart of all that is best and most precious in human life. 


Price, Cloth, $1.25 net 


r’s son will want to read for himself. 


RELIGION AND TODAY 


Mr. Brierley 


and yet 
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IT IS PRETTY NEARLY TIME TO GET THE 
NET ON THIS WHOLE BACK-TO-THE- 
LAND BOOM. “This serial is not the usual 
thapsody of the first summer back on the land, 
with the intelligent city feller as his own hero, 
beating the country people at their own game. 
On the contrary it aims to show how difficult the 
country game really is, and what mistakes the 
would-be farmer will fall into. I have had my 
eye upon country readers too, and am writing 
from their point of view even more than from that 
of people who are all lit up by books on Three 
Acres and Liberty.: What I am after is the truth, 
indicated by the word net in the title.”” This is 
what the author says of his story, BACK TO THE 
FARM—NET, an unusual serial without a line of 
love-making in it. It begins in January in The 
Country Gentleman. 


MILK IS AN IDEAL FOOD FOR BABIES AND 
GERMS. The germs thrive on it; the babies 
don’t—if the germs see it first. You can work out 
your own mathematical formula: Clean milk= 
one healthy baby; or, unclean milk=one sick 
baby + doctor’s bills + the undertaker. We hate 
to mention the undertaker; but we'd best face 
him, and keep him out of the house—really clean 
milk will keep him out. Get acquainted with 
Herr Doctor Schlossman’s slogan, Sterben keine— 
none die. It goes deeper into the question of baby 
life saving than you’ve ever dreamed of. Because 
Doctor Schlossman’s fact of today in Germany is 
our dream of a decade hence is no reason why you 
should not read Milk for the Babies, in The Country 
Gentleman. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON is better qualified 
than any other man in the country to write about 
the problems of negro labor. Big planters take 
their troubles to him when they aren’t getting 
along right with their black labor; the negroes 
take their side of the argument to the head of the 
Tuskegee Institute for solution. Because he is the 
one man to talk intelligently on both sides of this 
question, so vital to the South, we asked him to 
write an article for us. He tells how not to succeed 
and then how to succeed in Some Suggestions as 
to Negro Labor, which will be printed in The 
Country Gentleman. 


Everything about the BUSINESS of farming 
you will find in THe Country GENTLEMAN, the 
national farm weekly. Five cents the copy, of all 
newsdealers; $1.50 the year, by mail. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
































r--— LEADERS 
AMONG THE LATEST BOOKS 


HEPBURN OF JAPAN 

By WM. E. GRIFFIS, D.D., L.H.D. 
Few books written today are so calcu- 
lated to show old Japan in the true colors 
and to reveal the amazing influence an 
work of American missionaries and 
teachers in the making of the new Japan, 
as this life of the one man who probably 
had the greatest influence upon that coun- 
try. Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 


HABEEB THE BELOVED 

By WILLIAM S. NELSON, D.D. 
A delightful picture of life in Syria by 
a missionary of many years’ experience. 
His thorough acquaintance with the pe 
ple has enabled him to write a book which 
transports the reader to this Land of the 
Book. Price 75 cents net, postpaid. 


INSIDE VIEWS OF MISSION LIFE 
By MRS. ANNIE L., A. BAIRD. 
In this book is given the human side of 
the life from a woman’s point of view 
and draws its illustrations chiefly from 
Korea, where Mrs. Baird was for more 
than twenty years a missionary. : 
Price 35 cents net, postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AT WORK 
Edited by JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 
The well-known series of Sunday School 
Manuals issued by the Board of Publica- 
tion have proved so helpful that request 
has been made for this book of tested 
Sunday school methods. It has been pre- 
pared by Sunday School Workers of na- 
tional and international reputation. \ 
Price $1.25 net, postpaid. 


THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE OF THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
ty J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
A stimulating exhortation to the Sunday 
school teacher to realize the responsibility 
and the privilege of “the highest work 
given to mortals—that of winning souls.” 
A book that every Sunday school teacher 
should read. 3 
Price 50 cents net, §5 cents, postpaid. 


LEARNING TO TEACH FROM 
THE MASTER TEACHER 
By REV. JOHN A. MARQUIS, D.D. 


A message for Sunday school teachers by 
a man who knows the teachers’ problems. 
It will strengthen every teacher, and it 
will inspire all who read it. 

Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


TEN DON'TS FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 





By AMOS R. WELLS. 


These messages from a Sunday school 
teacher, pointed, sympathetic oat sugges 
tive, will be found helpful by every one 
who longs for increased efficiency. X 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


THREE ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS 


THE ANGEL OF GOD’S FACE 
By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Van Dyke’s readers are always helped 
by what he says and charmed by his man- 
ner of saying it. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF FRIEND- 
SHIP 
By AMOS R. WELLS. 


ow friendship doubles, at least, the joys 
oO ire, 


THE INNKEEPER OF BETHLEHEM 
By REV. JAMES L. McBRIDE. 


A fascinating story of the first Christmas 
Night that reaches the heart. A 
Each 25 cents net, postpaid. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
Headquarters; Philadelphia, Witherspoon Bldg. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. St. Louis, 313 N. Tenth St. 
Chicago, 509S. Wabash Ave. San Francisco, 400 Sutter St. 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. Portland, 207 Central Bidg. 
Nashville, 415 Church St. Pittsburgh, 204 Fulton Blig. 
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F-. the figures 1 4 appear on your 
address label, your renewal sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires -at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








JUST A WORD 


A hitherto unpublished paper by 
Thomas de Quincey,’ probably written 
in the year The Independent was found- 
ed, will appear in the Sixty-fifth Anni- 
versary Number. In this same number 
will also appear some interesting rem- 
iniscences of the old days of The Inde- 
pendent by Edna Dean Proctor. 

“We find to our surprize,” says Dr. 
Ward in the first paper of his series 
under the title “What I Believe and 
Why,” which is to appear in the issue 
of January 12, “that truths we thought 
certain become less certain, perhaps 
quite doubtful. Our attitude on living 
questions has insensibly changed. So- 
cialism does not seem as impossible as 
it did, nor the Devil quite as personal. 
And still, in the stress of daily work, 
we do not take the time, or have the en- 
ergy, to draw afresh map... .” 


In an early issue of the New Year 
Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of War, 
writes, in an article entitled, “A Small 
Army but an Efficient One”: “We face 
two alternatives; that of a large stand- 
ing army or the creation of a reserve 
force of trained men competent in ev- 
ery possible disciplinary and military 
way to do their duty in case of war with 
any power whose own army is of the 
highest efficiency.” 


CALENDAR 





The National Civic Federation will 
hold its fourteenth annual meeting at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
December 11 and 12, Workmen’s com- 
pensation, pure food and drugs, con- 
ciliation and mediation laws, regulation 
of municipal utilities and of industrial 
corporations will be discussed. 


December 13 will be “Education Day” 
in Brooklyn, New York; 2500 students 
will meet in the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences Building in the afternoon, and 
a representative body of educators will 
attend a dinner at the University Club 
in the evening, when ways and means 
of establishing the University of Long 
Island, for which a provisional charter 
has been obtained, will be discussed. 


The Republican National Committee 
meets in Washington on December 16. 

December 17 is the tenth anniversary 
of the first successful flight of a heav- 
ier-than-air machine: Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright each made a flight on De- 
cember 17, 1908, at Kittyhawk, North 
Carolina. 

From December 20 to January 18 
will be held the Annual Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design 
at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York City. 

Dr. Maria Montessori, the Roman 
educator who has set American peda- 
gogs agog, is lecturing in this country 
and will remain until about Christmas 
time. 

The American Economic Association 
will meet in its twenty-sixth annual 
convention in Minneapolis, December 
27-30. 

From December 29 to January 3 the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its sixty-fifth 
annual meeting in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association 
will be held at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, on December 29 and 30, and at Co- 
lumbia, Mississippi, on December 31. 

On December 30 and 31 the seventh 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation will be 
held at the Shoreham Hotel in Washing- 
ton. A special subject for consideration 
will be the plans of the new Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission. 

In Washington on December 30 and 
81 and January 1 and 2 will be held the 
annual meeting of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. 


The American Mathematical Society 
has selected for its annual holiday 
meeting December 30 and 31; the place, 
Columbia University. 


The annual Manila carnival, with a 
week of games and. exhibitions, will be 
held in February, 1914. 

The Annual Tuskegee Negro Confer- 
ence will be held at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, on February 21. The Work- 
ers’ Conference, composed of those who 
teach in negro schools and those inter- 
ested in negro uplift, will be held the 
following day, February 22, 1914. 
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When our “Handkerchief Ships” 
come in | : 


URING the past few months “the handkerchief ships” have been coming in from Madeira, 
Spain, Armenia, France and Ireland—yes, even from Switzerland, although we're speak- 
ing a bit figuratively in that case! 
They have all come in now, with their snowy freight for our Christmas Handkerchief counters 
and we are ready for the Christmas buying. 


Every desirable kind of pure linen handkerchiefs is represented. 


Our counters aré so ample and the attendants so experienced that shopping at “The Linen Store” 
is a real pleasure. The following values cannot be surpassed in the city: 


12%c and up for plain hemstitched 

25c and up for embroidered and initialed 
50c and up for hand-made lace trimmed 
50c and up for Madeira eyelet embroidery 
$1.00 to $100 for fine lace or embroidered 


Every handkerchief order is packed in a dainty spinning wheel box and the 
McCutcheon name on the box is a guarantee that every thread is pure liner. 


Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue,*33d and 34th Streets. New York = Fesistered. 


“VIYELLA” 


egd. 
FLANNEL | 
Winter Designs for 1914 


Plain Colors! Stripes! Scotch tartan plaids! 
‘*Viyella’’ can be obtained at all first-class retail stores 


| This ticket is your protection against substitutes 






















For FROCKS 


DOES e 99 rt a 
nor “Viyella” ‘sissies 
DAY SHIRTS 


SHRINK ( Regd.) PYJAMAS, etc. 











_ Stamped on every 2% yds. of each piece 


DOES NOT SHRINK 














